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CHAPTER-1 


THEORIGINOFKADAMBA DYNASTY ; 
ANASSESSMENT 


The origin of the Kadambas of Banvasi, who dominated the 
political scene and destinies of Karnataka for more than three 
centuries, forms an important chapter in the history of Karnataka. In 
the 4th century A.D. Kadambas were in possession of areas 
north-west of old Mysore state, where they succeeded the Satavahanas. 
The Pallavas and Gangas were their contemporaries in the north along 
with Rashtrakutas. The Kadambas continued to be the independent 


ruler from 4th century A.D. to 6th century A.D. and they dominated 


the regions lying west of old Mysore state along with Haiga 


(north-kanara) and Tuluva (south-kanara). Their centre of power was 
at Banvasi (presently situated at the western boarder of Mysore) 
situated on the river Varada. 


These are many stories and mythological accounts about the 
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origin of the Kadamba dynasty. It seems probably that when the later 
Kadambas emerged from the political obscurity which they suffered 
for about three centuries, different branches of Kadamba chieftains 
speak of their origin and associate themselves with epic or puranic 
tradition. In fact, not even the Kadambas only tried to associate 
themselves with the epic or Puranic tradition but even the Chalukyas 
of Kalyana, the Sétinas and the Hoysalas claim such origin. It was the 
period when several ruling families of Karnataka made an attempt to 
attribute themselves to a hoary past and associate themselves with 
kings of North India, of epic and Puranic fame. These mythological 
stories are the product of aryanization of the local tribes of Karnataka. 
In order to present an account of the rise of the dynasty in the early 
days, they invented very legendary tales, representing their 
progenitor of their race as a demi-god. 

The Belagami copper place of Soma', the Kadamba chieftain of 


Hangal, it is stated that from a drop of sweat from the broad forehead 


of Hara on the ground, under a Kadamba tree sprang a person named 


Kadamba with four long arms and an eye on his forehead like Siva. 
This Kadamba who was cultured, with pure and high learning, begot 
Maydiravarma, the subduer of the earth by the power of his sword, of 


his own arm and of his invincible armour. 
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The same strain is echoed in a Jaina endowment of the Kadambas; 


but in this record Mayirvarman is described as a son of the sister of 


the Jaina Tirthankara, Ananda Jina vritindra, born under the famous 


Kadamba tree. A Kingdom, continues the inscription, was procured 
for him from SAasana-Dévi, and vast areas of forest land were cleared, 
presumably to bring this uncultivated land into cultivation’. These are 
the accounts we find in the inscriptions of the Hangal kadambas. As 
for instance some of the Halsi and Degambe SAsanas attribute the rise 
of the family to the three eyed and four armed Jayanta, otherwise called 
“Trilochana Kadamba.” or the three eyed kadamba, who is said to 
have sprung from a drop of sweat that fell to the earth near the roots of 
a Kadamba tree from the forehead of the God Siva after the conquest 
of the demon Tripura. 

An inscription of the Nagarkhanda Kadambas connects the 
Kadamba family with that of the Nandas. It states that Nanda, being 
without an heir, worshipped Siva in the Kailasa mountain for many 
days with the desire of obtaining a son. But as he knew that request 
was not granted, he was filled with distress; when as if to encourage 
him some Kadamba flowers accidently fell down as if plucked from 
the tree by an invisible hand. At the same time a heavenly voice 


assured him that two brilliant sons would be born to him under the 
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name of the Kadamba Kula, and enjoyed that they should be 
instructed in the use of weapons.’ 
These legendary tales, it is obvious, throw little light on the 


historical origin of the Kadamba dynasty. However, they make one 


fact quite evident, namely, that Mayirvarman was the founder of the 


family, and in spite of the wonderful accounts that have grown round 
his interesting personality, he was an historical figure. 

There are many inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that seem to 
attribute a northern origin to the Kadambas. This is inferred from a 
remark in these records that Mayarvarman, whom they claim as the 
progenitor of their race, established his might on the summits of 
Mount Himvat.’ But there is no contemporary evidence to support 
this view. A careful study of these records reveals the important fact 
that all the insciptions that allude to the northern descent are of a 
later date, and that those of early Kadambas contain no clues to 
warrant the above conclusion. 

Such a mythical origin of the dynasty from a Siva like hero was 
naturally envied by the Telgu Pallavas who had also declined much 
from the palmy days of the Pallavas of Kanchipuram. The insertion of 
similar personage in their pedigree® could ostensibly raise the Telgu 


Pallavas to the level of their rivals, i.e. the Kadambas on the other 
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hand the preparation of this interpretation was not a difficult thing, 
since no historical document was used for the formation. 
Moreover once the name of Trilochana Pallava would be 
introduced, it would easily be copied from inscription to inscription 
without fear of any critical arguing against him. Thus the name of 
Trilochana seems to have passed from the Kadamba inscriptions of 
the west to the Pallava inscriptions of the east. On the contrary they 
point towards that the Kadambas were of purely indigenous origin. 
To begin with, the very name of the family suggests that they were 
the natives of the south. The tall trees bearing this name are species 
of Nauclea of the natural order cinchoniaece and grow in many parts 


of India. But the specie is very common in the Deccan.’ Lord Krishna 


is associated with Kadamba tree in legendary stories in the North 


India. According ita the Pharmacographica Indica, it is the arbor 
generation of the Mahrattha Kumbis and a branch of it is brought in 
to the house at the mariage ceremonies. Also, the flowers of this 
plant, characteristic of the south India, it follows that Maydrvarman 
who was evidently a later member of the family and who founded the 
royal line could not have come from the North. Furthermore, the 
Talagunda inscription of Santivarman which is one of the oldest 


Kadambs records, tells us that Kadambas were of a Brahman family, 
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and they acquired the name of Kadambas by tending a Kadamba tree 
that grew near their house.* Moreover, the inscription of Krishnavarman 
I, asserts that he was of Naga descent’, plainly indicates the 
endogenous origin of the family. 

Another significant fact one notices while studying the Kadamba 
inscription, is that the pretension of northern descent was for the 
first time put forward by the Kadamba chieftains who emerged in the 
10th & 11th century. the earliest claim for such a descent are the 
grant of the Kadamba chieftain Harikésari-Déva dated in 1053 A.D” 


and in 1055 A.D." This was followed by the Sasanas of Kirtivarman 


of A.D. 1068” andit was copied in all the insciptions of the later 


chieftains. 

It is evident from the records of the contemporary royal families 
of the Deccan that they also claimed northern extraction at this 
period Thus, for instance, it was for the first time in the 11th century 
A.D. that the Hoysalas, who were a purely Karnataka dynasty, traced 
their descent from the Yadavas, who belonged to the north." It is 
therefore clear that there was a tendency among the rulers of the 
south India, to connect their family with the dynasties of the north. 
The Kadambas who had just re-emerged in western Karnataka and in 


the adjoining areas, after a gap of more than three hundred years, 
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followed the path of the contemporary rulers in imitating the 


northern origin of their boundaries. They avoided indentifying 
themselves with either solar or lunar race, as they claimed themselves 
the Brahmana status. 

The Talagunda inscription probably gives an historical account 
of the origin of the Kadamba dynasty. It is, in the words of B.L.Rice, 
its discoverer a realistic and true account of the Kadamba line of kings, 
free from current numerous legends regarding it.'* According to this 
version, there was a brahman family who were devoted to the study of 
the Vedas and to the performance of sacrificial rites. They belonged to 
the Manavya gotra, and their name of Kadambas were derived from 
the facth that they carefully tended a Kadamba tree which grew near 
their house. In this Kadamba family was now borna learned brahaman 
named Mayidrasarma, who together with his guru Virasarma, went to 
Kanchipuram, the capital of the Pallava kings, to persue the study of 
the Vedas. There he took part in a sharp quarrel with some Pallava 
horsemen, and being enraged at the treatment meted out on this occa- 
sion, and considering it as a dishonour to the brahmans, he in the 
picturesque words of the inscription, “with the hands dexterous in 


grasping the Kusa grass, the fuel, the stones, 
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the ladle, the melted butter, and the obtain vessel, unsheathed a 


flaming sword eager to conquer the world.” Accordingly, having trained 


himself in warlike exercises, he easily over powered the frontier guards, 


and established himself in the almost inaccessible forest at Sriparvata 


(Srisalam, kurnool district). There he grew so powerful that he was 


also to levy tribute from the great Bana and other kings, and caused 


much havoc by his predatory excursions. The Pallava kings of 


Kanchipuram could not subdued him and at least made a compact with 


him by which he undertook to enter their service. Distinguishing him- 


self by his deeds of valour, he pleased his masters, who finally in- 


stalled him as king over a territory extending from the Amara ocean 


(western ocean) to the Premara country (Malva) specifying that other 


chiefs should not enter it.!> 


It is possible that in course of time Maytrasarma, who is also 


styled Maydravarman”, availed himself of the confusion prevailing 


in the country after the southern expedition of Samudra Gupta and es- 


tablished himself as an independent ruler. For these events undoubt- 


edly took place not long after the defeat of Vishnugopa of Kanchi, 


recorded in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta’’ it is 


evident from the inscription, that Mayfrvarman soon grew 
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sufficiently Powerful to impose his suzerainty on the neighboring 


kings. An epigraphical record found at the same village of Talagunda 
says that he performed eighteen horse sacrifices.'* This number seems 
to be a little exaggerated, after a lapse of seven or eight countries. 
Nevertheless, it may safely be maintained that he really performed 
one or perhaps a few more, which thus formed the historical 
foundation for the exaggerated version of later records. This was 
indeed a great achievement, for it is well known that the Gupta King, 
SamudraGupta for instance, performed only one. The eightieth year of 
an unknown era, called the year of victory, to which the Halsi plates 
of Kakusthavarman, Maytrvarman great grandson are ascribed, 
probably began with the independence of the territories granted to 
the Kadamba family. At the time of the performance of these ASvamédha 
sacrifices the king, if we are to believe the above inscription, granted 
one hundred and forty four villages to the brahmanas of Talagundur. 
These brahmanas would appear to be the descendants of those, whom, 
according to another record, his ancestor Mukkanna had induced to 
come from the city of Ahichchatra in the north and to settle at 
Talagundur. The same inscription remarks that Mukkanna Kadamba, 
seeking with desire in the region of the south (dakkshina patha) and 


not finding any, without delay went forth, and doing worship to the 
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Ahichchatra agrahara, succeeded in obtaining thirty two brahaman 
families purified by twelve thousand agnihétras, whom sending 
before him, he brought and established in the outskirts of the city, in 
the great agrahara of Sthangidha.'? Obviously the brahmanas of the 
time of Mayirvarman were supposed to be the descendents of these 
colonizers from north India. 

But this tradition of the migration of the brahmanas from north 
India is lacking sound historical basis. As we have seen that Mukkanna 
Kadamba, whom the tradition describes as the Progenitor of the 


Kadamba Kula, was a purely mythological personage. Furthermore, 


the story of the northern origin of the kanarese Brahmans seems to 
have been propagated in later times and it has no sanction whateve 
in the early Kadamba records. Finally, while asserting that there were 


no brahamans in the south before Mukkanna, who were already in the 


south, and who invited them to come from Ahichchatra, this inscrip- 
tion directly contradicts the historical evidence of the Talagunda 
inscription that the Kadambas were a brahaman family, for if there 


were no brahmans in South India before this event, the Kadambas 
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cannot be said to be of brahman origin. 


hihi 
Like most pre modern India states, in Kadamba polity, the 


kingship is central to the polity in spite of changing patterns in the 


socio-political formations. The Kadambas, like their contemporaries 


in south India, is the Pallavas do not explicitly claim to be either the 
Candravamsa or the Suryavamsa lineage. They seek a curious 
validation which they describe as brahma-Kéatra, a brahmanical 
lineage wielding the powers adjunct to the KSatriyas. Apart from the 
mythological aspect of the genealogies of the Kadamba Kula; up to the 
eponymous founder of the dynasty, there is another aspect which be- 
long to the historical past. When the different Kadamba dynasties came 
in to power after a gap of two to three centuries in different parts of 
Karnataka and Goa, there is a deliberate attempt to trace their gene- 
alogies to the eponymous founder.” There is often a gap between the 
point when the dynasty branches off ie, the eponymous founder and the 
historical figures. The gap both separates and links the mythological 
and the historical at the same time. To be sure, even in this portion of 
genealogies there are discrepancies which sometimes bewilder the 
researchers in reconstruction the continuous history of a dynasty. Here 
one aspect should be kept in mind it that the details contained in the 
origin myths etc. are intended to provide ideological sanction, the 
genealogies relating to the the historical past provide the necessary 
political validation, by projecting the image of a king with an ancestry 


most becoming ofa 
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valiant military hero and, through it, the necessary claims to 


authority. Both these confirm to the general Indian faith in the 
inheritability of qualities in the family describing Mayirvarman as 
great scholar, a great warrior, who after the treatment meted out to him 
by the Pallavas horsemen, at Kanchipura, mustered the forest dwellers 


in his army and won many wars against the Pallavas. Also the same 


inscription tells that he performed eighteen aSvamedha sacrifices, 
which portrays an exaggerated picture but depict the character of the 
hero as a munificent donor. Besides this, the Kadambas also idealize 
version of the Kavyas and natakas tradition while claiming that the 


God Siva and Parvati wedded to them.”! 


Foot Notes 


Epigraphica Carnatika, VII, Sk, 117. 
Ibid., VIII, Sb, 262. 


Epigraphica Carnatika, VII, sk, 236. It is interesting to note that 
the Pallava inscriptions mention a king named Trilochana Pallava 
as one of their most illustrious ancestors. He is also given the 
names of Trinetra or Trinayana Pallava, Mukkanti Pallava and 
Mukkanti Kuduvetti. 

Butterworth, Nellore Inscription, I, P. 389, li, P. 671.C.f. 
Epigraphica Indica., XI, P. 340. He is supposed to be the founder 
at least of the Telugu Pallavas (M.E.R., 1916, P. 138, N. 56), and 
is described as having a third eye in the forehead, like Siva. He 
is also said to have brought some brahmanas from Ahichchatra 
and have settled them east of Triparvata, where he found seventy 


agraharas. 109 and 110 of 1892 and 247 of 1897, M.E.R., 1908 


PP. 82-83. This emigration of the brahmans to the south-is-also 


commemorated in some later Kadamba Inscriptions as being caused 
by Mayurvarman; who after his retreat from Kanchipuram is 
reported to have settled at Triparvata C.f. below Pp. 11 and 13. 


Now all the Pallava Inscriptions that speak of Trilochana are of 


eleventh century. The fact that only the inscription of the 
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eleventh century speak of this personage with an extra eye, who 
is supposed to have lived early in the 5th century (Cf. Srinivas 


Iyengar, OC., P. 386) makes one suspect that he is purely 


mythical person. It is worth moticing neverthless that Trilochana 


Kadamba makes his appearance in the epigraphical records more 
or less about the same time. Did these two legends have a 
common origin and was one derived from the other ? 

The fact that Trilochana Kadamba seems to be a mythical 
personification of the historical Mayurvarman suggests that the 
sotry of the three eyed hero had its origin in the west. The 
constant rivalry between the Kadambas and the Pallavas from the 
beginning of the former dynasty perhaps explain how the story 
found its why to the east. Such a mythical origin of the dynasty 
from a Siva-like hero was naturally envied by the Telegu Pallavas 
who had also declined much from the palmy days of the Pallavas 
to the level of their rivals ie the Kadambas. On the other hand the 
prepration of this interpolation was not a difficult thing, since 
no historical document was used for the formation of such 
pedigree. Moreover once the name of Trilochana Pallava would be 
introduced, it would easily be copied from inscription to 


inscription without fear of any critical agruing against him. 
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Thus the name of Trilochana seems to have passed from the 
Kadamba inscription of the west to the Pallava inscriptions of 
the east. 
Fleet, J.F., Inscription Relating to the Kadamba of Goa, 
J.B.B.R.A.S., [X, PP. 245, 272, 285. 
Epigraphica India., XVI, PP. 354, 360. 
It is indigenous of Sikkim, North Kanara, Northern circars, Kurnoot 
and Cuddapah. (Mysore Inscription, P. XX XIII) 
Epigraphica Carnatika, VII, sk 176. 
Fleet, J.F., Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscription, Indian 
Antiquary, VII, P. 34. 

. Epigraphica Indica., XIV, P. 68. 

. Ibid., XH, P. 173. 

. Ibid., XVI, PP. 354, 360. 

. Epigraphica Carnatika., VI, cm, 137. 

. Epigraphica Carnatika., VII, Introduction, P.9; Epigraphica 
Indica., VII PP. 24-36. 


. Epigraphica Carnatika., VII, S.K, 176; Epigraphica Indica, VII, 


P. 33-36. 
. Infact he is known by this name in the later Kadamba records. In 


the Talagunda inscription he is always named Mayurgarman. 
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saeen, 4 


. Fleet, J.F., Gupta Inscriptions, P. 13, C.f. Jouveau-Dabreuil, 


Ancient History of the Deccan, P. 99. 
. Epigraphica Carnatika, VII SK. 178. 
. Ibid, VII, Sk, 186; Epigraphica Indica; VII PP. 24-36. 


. Epigraphica Carnatika, VII sb 262. 
. M.ELR., 1908, PP. 82-83. 


CHAPTER-II 
THE KADAMBA TERRITORY : GEOGRAPHICAL 


EXTENT AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


Very little is known about any aspect of life in western Karnataka 
or Kuntala at the dawn of south India history which is generally 
dated from the rise of the Mauryan empire of Magadha late in the 4th 
century B.C. In those early times, this geographical area does not 


appear to have played any significant role in the history of the 


peninsular India. When this is viewed in contrast with very close 


contacts with the southern counterpart, ie Kerala or the ancient 
kingdom of the chéras, maintained with its neighbours to the east 
from the earliest historical times, the inevitable conclusion is that 
the contemporary more formidable heights and the thickness of the 
western Ghats bordering on south Kanara lagrgely impeded the letter’s 
contact with adjacent territories in the Deccan as well as in the 
Tamilian south. Yet this geographical barrier did not leave this 


geographical tract in complete isolation even in those days as 


is evidenced by the scanty epigraphical and literary references to 
this region, starting from the edicts of As6ka himself. 

For nearly three hundred years (C.A.D 300 to 600) the modern 
regions of the north-west of the old Mysore state was under the 
hegemony of the early Kadambas who laid the foundation for 
political, cultural and architectural developments in early Karnataka. 
The early kadambas undoubetedly succeeded the Satavahanas and 
they were in possession of the North-West region of the old Mysore 
state, but the Northern part was under the rule of the Rashtrakitas or 
Rattas. It is believed that their dominions embraced all the west of 
old Mysore state together with Haiga (North-Kanara) and Tuluva 
(south-Kanara). 

In the historical period, western Karnataka comprised the 
regions namely Tulu, Haive, Konkana and Male rajya.' All these 
regions were continuously under the political influence of the rulers 
of Karnataka namely the Kadambas, the Chalukyas of Badami, the 
RashtrakGtas, the Chalukyas of Kalyana, the sefinas and the Hoysalas 
from the fourth to the fourteenth centuries. 


It is common place knowledge that the course of human history 


in a region is shaped by its physical features. These very features 
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help us to determine the phases, which the region has passed through 


in its history over time. The geographical extent of Karnataka, for the 
purposes of it’s history has been taken to comprise that part of Dakshina- 
patha which extends from the Godawari in the North down to the Kaveri 
in the south, bordered on the west by the Arabian sea and in the east 
extending approximately to 78° east longitude. 

The topography of western Karnataka has profound impact on the 
agrarian system of the region. The striking physical features of the 
region are the structure of the Sahayadri Ghats, coast line with 
innumerable rivers and streams flowing towards the west, the forest 
and Malnad. 

The sahyAdri Ghats divide western Karnataka into two parts viz. 
Coastal plains and the Malanad. The latter had an abundant forest cover 
which attracted the attention of many forest travellers. The beautiful 
fauna and flora of the forest added grandeur to the whole region. The 
coast line has a length of about 180 miles.’ 

The SahyAdri ranges in some places (Bhatkal) approach very near 
to the sea, in other places branches of rocky hills stretch from the 
Ghats towards the sea, occupying great part of the surface. The southern 
part of the coastline (The present south Kanara) is broken and its 


table land spreads from the foot of the country, the present south 
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Kanara coast line is indented by numerous creeks and bays formed by 
the estuaries of river. Low and sandy with broken and rugged rocks 
cropping up in places, but the country near the sea board is well 
planted with coconut trees.’ The whole region had many low lands as 
noticed by Duarte Barbosa in 1516.‘ The entire coast line is 
picturesque, with rocky islands and capes, stretches of Palm-fringed 
sand beaches, narrow river mouths and rough bluffs and head lands. 
The deep winding valleys, waving wooded hills and wild background 
of high peaks stretch behind the coastline. 

The soil of the coastline is red and gravelly on the high grounds, 
sandy near the sea, and in valleys well adapted for the cultivation of 


rice. Since time immemorial the coast line has been the best devel- 


oped area with a high degree of economic development and also high 


varieties of sugar cane have been cultivated on the river side and 
arecanut and forest products have been reared in the interior and the 
Ghat region. 

The most important factor in the agrarian system in western 
Karnataka are the monsoons. The region is subjected to south-west 
and south-east Monsoons. There are instances of failure of Monsoon 
or heavy rains, both adversely affecting agriculture. The south-west 
monsoon rains set in about the middle of May, fall heaviest with 


squals of wind in July and continue to the end of September during 
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which season all trade is interrupted. 

The south-east mansoon rain starts in the middle of October and 
ends in the month of November and December. The crops are usually 
watered by the rains, but streams are sometimes dammed up to 
preserve the water for late crops. The very topographical features 
support tank irrigation as the most viable form of irrigation pattern in 
this region. 

The sahyAdri ranges stretching from north to south display a wild 
beauty with roaring peaks, steep valleys, deep rivers and widening 
streams. The whole ranges present the appearance of a gigantic sea 
wall, but these ranges appear to be haphazardly placed hills. The 
entire ranges rise up to 2000 feets to 3000 feet above the sea level 
and at the Mullayangiri (Chikkmagalur district) rise above 7000 feet. 
The constant rain in western karnataka is mainly due to the existence 
of the Sahyadri. The Ghat regions of North Kanara and major portion 


of Shimoga, Chikkmagalur and Kodagu are included in the division. 


The general elevation of the Malanad is slightly greater than that of 


plateau, but the region is more rugged with a number of hills that 
receive large amount of rainfall and are forested. The Malanad is 
suited for the cultivation of agricultural products namely paddy, 
arecanut, pepper, cardamom, sugarcane, Bengal gram, plantains 


Mangoes, jack fruits etc. 
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Western Karnataka has a good number of rivers, rivulets, lake and 
streams. The rivers in the region are of two kinds it. The east flowing 
and the west flowing ones. Both have their origins in the Sahyadri 
ranges and are dependent upon the monsoons. The Tunga, Bhadra, 
the Varada, Kumdavale all merge known as the Tungabhadra and the 
Kaveri and its tributeries belong to the fitst category. 
The prominent west flowing rivers are as follows. 

Rivers Native names 

Kali Kari Hole 

Saravati Ambi or Gerasoppe. 

Netravati Kumara Dhasa 

Chadnagiri Payasvini 

Gangavali Bedti 

Besides the above rivers, there are large number of small rivers 
between the regions of Kali and the Paysvini and the volume of water 
varies greatly with the amount of rainfall. 

Though it is difficult to demarcate the exact geographical limits 
of the kingdom of the early Kadamba kings, it is possible to indicate 
the approximate extent of their state with the help of the geographi- 
cal data funished by the inscriptions belonging to the early Kadamba 


rulers. From the Talagunda inscription of MayGrvarman’ we find that 


he wrested from the Pallavas the forest area stretching up to the 
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gates of Sriparvata ie modern Srisala in the Kurnool district of 
AndhraPradesh. Eventually the Pallavas anointed him as the ruler of 
the territory bounded by the sea on the west (Aparnava) and Préhara 
on the east. 

The observation of kielhorn on this inscription are noteworthy. 
He envisage that when Kubja, the coposer of the inscription, states 
that Maydrvarman entered the service of the Pallavas, he seems to say 
that he became a dandandyaka or general of the Pallava kings, This 
view, he continues, is supported by verse three of the inscription 
which describe the Kadamba family as “the great lineage of leaders of 
armies (sénani)”; and also by verse twenty two, accordingly to which 
Maydirvarman was anointed by shadanana (the six-faced God of war) 
after meditating on Séndpati, ie the general of Gods (Karttikéya).° 

Though the Chandravalli Pakrit inscription’ of Mayarvarman does 
not include the Tulu country in the long list of his conquests. Local 
traditions of the brahmins and Jains of south Kanara assert that 


Maydrvarman was one of the earliest rulers of Tuluva. Buchanan, who 


has recorded this tradition® quotes the jains as holding that 
ee eee 


Maydarvarman lived at Barakiru and governed all Tuluva without any 
superior. Though the dates given by these traditional accounts for 
this Kadamba ruler as well as for other kings whom they remember are 


no more historical than the creation of the western coastal tract by 
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Parasurama. Maydairvarman association with Tuluva as its ruler may be 


F Kiepcced ~ : : 
considered a historical fac e possible connection between the 


Kadambas and Alupas indicated in the Halmidi inscription’ leads 
support to this suggestion. The silence of the Chadravalli inscription in 
this regard may be either because the conquest of Tuluva was not con- 
sidered to be as important an achievement as the other ones or because 
Tuluva was considered at a date subsequent to the writing of the in- 
scription itself. The claim that Maydrvarman lived at and ruled from 
Baraktiru may merely mean that his representative in Tuluva has his 
headquarter at that portcity. 

The claim which a later tradition, as narrated for instance in 
Talagunda inscription of Hoysala vira Ballala II'® (1173-1220 A.D.) 
Makes for the mythological hero Mukkanna or Trilochana Kadamba 
that he inducted thirty two brahmana families from Ahichchatra 
agrahara in the north to move down to the south and established 
them in the great agrahara of Sth angidha (ie modern Talagunda, the 
find spot of the inscription) is made Talagunda, the find spot of the 
inscription) is made for Mayarvarman himself with reference to Tuluva 
ie the Sahydadri-Khanda which says" - 

Mayidira-ndma nripati-Hemanganda-kumarakah Ahikshétra-Sthitan 


Vipraan = agatan dvija-pungavan Sa-putra-pautra-sahitan Samptjya 
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vividhan = nripah prasadayitva tan vipran dhena-satkara-bhdjanaih 
agraharan = Chakér dsau dvatrimsad-grama-bhedatah tatra tatra dvija- 
varan sthapayamasa bhipatih. 


These stanzas proclaim that Mayura, son of Hémangade, 


worshipped the many Brahmanas who had come from Ahikshétra with 


their sons and grandsons, and after pleasing them gifts of wealth 
etc., created thirty two agrahdras in as many villages and settled 
them. The Sahyadri-Khanda continues to say that in course of time 
Maydrvarman, seeing the whole world in the grip of Kali, Placed his 
kingdom in the arm of his ministers and went away for doing tapas 
after nominating his son Chandrangada as his successor. The import 
of brahmanas into the south fro Ahichchata, Hémangada and 
Chandrangada and the Kadamba monarch’s abdication of his 
hard-earned throne are all points which stand unsupported by early 
historical evidence, and therefore deserve to be dismissed as conoction 
of a later period. The association of Mayirvarman with Tuluva may 
best be extended to mean that he and other historical personages 
who succeeded him in the early Kadamba line were to an unknown 
extent masters of the Tulu country. 

It is in this context that the Halmidi kannada inscription of 


Kakusthavarman (430-450 A.D.), the great grand son of 
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Mayarvarman, gains in importance for, if the interpretation of its 
contents as made by the Mysore Archaeological Department is to be 
accepted, it becomes apparent that the king of the Asapagana = 
Alupas, Pasupati by name, was a feudatory of the king. The find spot 
of the inscription Halmidi is a village about seven miles north west 
of Bélir, close to the boundary line of the Belur and Chikmagalur 
Taluks, the western boundaries of both of which run in common with 
a part of the eastern boundary of the south kanara district. The 
contents of this Kannada inscription envisage that during the reign 
of the king Kakustha, Mrigésa and Naga (the Governors) of 
Nari-davile nadu, made a grant for military service, of the villages 
palmadi and Milivalli, to vija Arasa of Salbanga, the beloved son of 
Ella Bhatari who, in the presence of the heroic men of the séndraka 
and Bana countries, fought the Kékayas and Pallavas, pierced them 
and thus raced to victory.'* The sendraka country probably included 
the western part of Shimoga district and portions of North Kanara’ 
and was thus adjacent to south Kanara. Naridavile Nadu and the other 
places mentioned in the in the inscription. namely Halmidi, Malavalli 


etc. were all situated in the Hassan district which neighbours on the 


district of south kanara. It has been shown that the early Alupas 


occupied position of importance outside the Tuluva under the 
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imperial houses of Vatapi and Manykhéta. The same picture emerges 
in the care of Pasupati, who did a remarkable job under the Kadambas 
of Banavasi. 

An inscription" in Sanskrit paleographically assignable to the pe- 
riod of Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, from Talagunda itself, speaks 
of Pasupati, his gifts and his prowess in battles in the south. This 
inscription also refers to one Kakustha, an ornament to the 
Bhatari-vamsa, as the son of Lakshmi, a Kadamba princess. 

We do not know for how long Kadamba rule over the Tulu country, 
established by Maytrvarman and spoken of in the Sahyadri-khanda, 
and maintained by Kakusthavarman as suggested by our 
understanding of the Halmidi and Talagunda inscriptions, continued 
after the reign of the latter Kadamba kings. We do know this much 
that Mahakata pillar inscription'’ of Mangalésa, while claiming that 
Kirttivarman conquered Vaijayanti (ie Banavasi, the capital city of 


Kadambas) also claims that he subdued the Alupa king of south Kanara, 


implying that Tuluva was at that time under the sway of the Alpas. 


Long ago Kielhorn suggested that the eastern boundry of the 
kingdom was probably the river Tungabhadra, though it is not 
possible to connect this river with Prehara mentioned in this record. 


This view is based on the assumption that the eastern boundary of 
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the Kadamba kingdom was about as distant from Talagunda which 
seems to have been their original home or from their main capital 
city of Vaijayanti or Banavasi as the western sea is from them." 
Some scholars is off the view that préhdra (Malaprabha)”? or 
Ghataprabha, the tributaries of the rive Krishna. Though the river 
Krsna is known as pérdaru or peldone in some inscriptions.”” Hence 
the suggestion of Kielhorn that Préhara might reprsent Tungabhadra 
may be accepted some scholars, however suggest that Préhara might 
stand for the big Hagari river which runs from south to North for some 
distance in Bellary district and which might represent the eastern 
boundary of the territory conceded to Mayarvarman by the Pallavas.”! 

Thus we may conclude that the Kadamba kingdom extended from 
the western or Arabian sea in the west up to Tungabhadra river and 
possible up to Srisaila in the west during Mayirvarman’s time and 
this position seems to have maintained during the period of his 


successors. A prakrit inscription” (Malavalli Inscription of a Kadamba 


king, shikarpurTaluk shimoga district of Karnataka) of a certain 


Kadamba king has been formed at Malavalli. The Kadamba rulers had 
their main capital city at Vaijayanti or Modern Banavasi in the Sirsi 
taluk of North Kanra district. Theother capital was palasika o modern 
Uccangidurg in Bellary district. Another capital was at Triparvata, 
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but its identification is uncertain while some scholars suggest that 
it might represent modern Divagiri in Dharwad district, others think 
that it might represent modern Murgod in Belgaun district.” 

The Birur plates of Visnuvarman™ (Year-3, Kadur Taluk, Chikmaglur 
District, Karnataka) register a gift of a village situated in Sindhutaya 
rastra in which was the river called Karnésaka. the river has been 
indentified with the modern river Krsna and the sindhutaya rastra 
with portions of modern sindagi taluk in Bijapur district. This area 
seems to have formed the northern boundary of the early Kadamba 
kingdom. According to the Tagari plates”> (Tagari plates of 
Bhégivarman, Belur Taluk, Hassan district, Karnataka) the king granted 
a village situated in the Tagari-mahagama in Tagari-visaya which 
represents the area round about modern Tagari in Hassan district and 
which appears to have formed the southern boundary of the Kadamba 


kingdom. thus, the Kadamba kingdom was bounded by the Bijapur 


district in the north, by the Tungabhadrd river or Srisaila in the east, by 


the Hassan district in the south and by the Shimoga district and west- 
ern or Arabian sea in the west. 

The territory ruled by the Kadamba king mentioned above was 
known as Kuntala in early period. The Birur plates of Visnuvarman 


(No. 32) decribe his paternal uncle Santivarman as lord of the entire 
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territory of Karnnata ie. Karnataka (Samagra-Karnatadesa-bhi-vargga 
bhartta). As already pointed out, though this record is regarded as 
spurious, its contents may be relied upon. Therefore, the expression 
Karnnata in this inscription denotes the entire Kadamba kingdom 
during the time of Santivarman and his nephew Visnuvarman. It is 
interesting to note that this epigraph supplies the earliest epigraphical 
reference to the word Karnnata which, however, occurs only one in 
the records of the Kadamba dynasty. It is also interesting to note that 
the word Kuntala is not at all mentioned in any of the records of the 
Kadamba rulers. In later period, ie. after the Kadambas, the term 
Karnnata or Kuntala denoted wider area and the adjoining parts of 
Mahdrastra.”” Karnataka and Kuntala are used as syonyms in the 


Vikrama mankadeva carita of Bilhana, the court poet of the later Calukya 


king Vikramaditya VI (1076-1125 A.D.) But the separate mention of 


Karnataka and Kuntala in some of the traditional lists may indicate 
that they more originally separate geographical units.”’ 

For the purpose of administration, the Kadamba kingdom was di- 
vided into nine divisions or district called Visaya in their in- 
scriptions. They were Mogatur-Visaya Mahisa-visaya, Asandi-visaya, 
Panktipura-visaya Karavannanga Visaya, suddikundura-visaya and 
Tegari-visaya. 


In the Nilambur plates of Ravivarman, it is noted that gift village 
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Multagi was situated in Mogalir-visaya. T.A. Gopinath Rao, who 
edited this record, thought that Multagi might represent modern 
Multagi which is to the south of Talakadu which was the capital of 
the western Gangas.”* But since this area was under the control of the 
Gangas, Multagi is sought to be identified with modern Multagi in 
the Harapanaha]|i Taluk of Bellary district and subsequently Mogaldr- 
Visaya with the area round this district. But there is another villages 
called Multagi in the Bagewadi taluk of Bijapur district which is men- 
tioned as Muttage in an inscription of 1097 A.D. with its earlier form 
as Muttage in a record of 1097 A.D.”. Hence, it is more likely that 
Multagi of the Nilambur plates is represented by the modern Multagi 
in the Bijapur district. Consequently, Mogalir-visaya may be identi- 
fied with the area round Bagewadi in Bijapur district. 

Asandi-visaya is found in the Kasipura-plates or what is better 
known as Durmaya-Grant of Ravivarman.” It is started that the gift 
consisted of some land in Karanja-grama, which is situated in Asandi- 


visaya. Since the find spot of the plates was Kasipura in Davanagere 


taluk of chitradurg district, it was surmised that Asandi-visaya 


indicated the area round Davanagere.*! But Karanja-grama may be 
identified with modern Karajgi in Haveri taluk of Dharwad district in 
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which care Asandi-visaya would represent the area round modern 
Haveri. 

Suddikundtra-visaya is found in the Halsi plates of Harivarman® 
which states that the king made a gift of the village called vasunta 
vataka situated in suddikundira-visaya in favour of Ajanta temple 
built at Palasika ie modern Halasige around Belgeum district. The 
Perbatta grant of Visnuvarman® states that the king granted the 


village of Perbatta situated in Mahisa-visaya when he was comping at 


Kadalir. In this connection, we may notice the stone insoription.™) 


found at modern Hebbata in the Srinivaspur taluk of Kolar district. 
This undated record of about 8th century A.D. belongs to weste 
Ganga king Sripurusa and refers to the place name perbatta*’ i 
modern Hebbata, the findspot of the record. A stone inscription af 
the RAstrakita king Krsna III found at Saltogi in the Irdi taluk 
Bijapur district states that the kings minister Narayana was a 
inhabitant of Kancana-Muduvolal situated in the Mahisa visaya is th 
same as the one mentioned in Kadamba record. The Séndraka-visay 
is found in three inscriptions** of Kadamba ruler, viz Midigere plate 
of visnuvarman, Midigere plates of simhavarman*’ and Bennur plate 
of Krsnavarman II.** According to first two plates a place called 


Asandyaliira was situated in the Séndraka-visaya while the third 
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inscription the villages Palmadi is stated to have been included in 
this visaya. It has been suggested that séndraka-visaya or séndraka- 
rajya formed some part of the present shimoga district.” It appears 
that this visaya inclued some portion of the Hassan district also. 

Vallavi-visaya occurs in the Bannahalli plates of Krsnavarman II 
and stated that the king made a grant of the village Kdlanulltru 
situated in vallavi-visaya. B.L. Rice has identified K6lanullGru with 
modern Nalliru near Cannagiri in Shimoga district. Hence it 
appears that the area round Cannagiri represent the Vallavi-visaya. 

Panktiura-visaya is mentioned in the Kirukuppatiru grant of 
Krsnavarman II"! where in it is stated that the village of this records is 
in the Hangal taluk of the Dharwad district. 

Karuannanga-visaya, which has been mentioned in the Sirsi plates 
of Krsnavarman II ws read by V.S. sukthankar as Karvannanya-visaya.” 
The find spot of the plates is Ajjibal in the Srisi taluk of North Kanara 


district karvannange has been sought to be identified with modern 


Girigada in the same taluk. Hence, it appears to have represented the 


area round modern Sirsi in North Kanara district. 
Tagari-visaya is mentioned in the Tagari plates of Bhogivarman,* 
the find spot of the record being Tagari in the Belur taluk of the 


Hassan district. The inscription states that Tagari-mahagrama was 
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included in Tagari-visaya. Hence this visaya is said to represent the 


area round Belur taluk. As pointed out portion of Séndraka-visaya 


and Tagari-visaya might be adjoining each other as the Séndraka- 


visaya was also located in this area. 
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MATERIAL CLUTURE AND SOCIAL 
FORMATION 


a 


The history of early Kadambas of Banavasi, who dominated the 


politics of western Karnataka or Kuntala from the 3rd century A.D. to 


7th century A.D. is characterized by the major changes in Political, 
social and economic spheres. In the political domain, the 
conventional duality of centripetalism in Indian polity has been 
replaced by the image of a structure, which is characterized by 
decentradization and hierarchy, features suggested by the presence of 
a wide range of semi-autonomous rulers and the heirarchized 
positioning of numerous officials employed by the royal courts. 

The emergence of landed intermediaries is the hallmrak of Indian 
feudal social formation and it can be linked both to the 


disintegration and decentralization of state authority and to major 


changes in the structure of argarian relations. The emergence of 


landed intermediaries a dominant land holding social group almost 
absent in early historical period is linked to the Practice of land 
grants. Majority of the recipients were the brahmanas or religious 
establishments, buddhist monartries and the Jaina basadis. 

This transformation from the market or money economy to self 
sufficient villages as a unit of production, ruralization thus being an 
important dimension of this transition process. This change over is 
seen as deriving from the decline of early historical urban centres, 
paucity of coins in circulation and commercial networks. This led to 
the practice of remuneration in land as a subsistence for cash, to the 
migration of different social groups to rural areas, to an agrarian 
expansion and to the crystallization in rural society ie. relationship 
of interdependence between patron and clients. The dominant 
feature characterizing religion and society was a proliferation of sects 
and subsects. 

The decline of early historical urban centres in the western 
region of Karnataka can be attested through the archaeological 
findings of late 70’s and 80’s, Nearly six early historic sites have been 
excavated in the western region of Karnataka. Sannati, which is an 


explored site, seems to be a town with buddhist affiliation, between 
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the first century BC and the third century AD. the site shows a Stupa, 


sculptural pieces and architectural relies. All these are called 


typically Satavihana!. Coins are not known, but inscriptions are found. 


A piece of rouletted ware suggests Roman contact and possible use 
of sophisticated pottery. Satavahana tile pieces, shellbangles and 
beads of semi precious stones also appear’. Although only excavation 
can provide a clear cultural sequence, exploration suggests that the 
site was abandoned after the third century AD. 

Desertion took place after C.AD 225 in Vadgon-Madhavapur 
located in Belgaun district. Excavated for seven seasons, it seems to 
be amojor Satavahana cultural site. Settlement began here in c. 400 
BC. with the users of the black and red ware. In the pre-Satavahana 
phase punch marked coins are found. The satavahana period is rich 
in brick work’. A street was exposed to a length of more than one 
hundred metres with a width of seven metres. Its rammed flooring 
showed a stratigraphic succession of seven phases*. On the northern 
side of the street a baked brich circular grennary was found’. 
Russet-coated ware, and red ware sprinklers appear. there is also 
evidence of tiled roof’. Terracutta objects and beads of semi-precious 
stones have been unearthed in all the excavations*. Glass objects and 


ivory dice were in use’. 


The site seems to be exceptionally rich in coins. Along with a 
good number of Satavahana coins, the Maharathi coins also appear'”. 
Coins found here comprise lead, potin and copper''. Ksatrapa’” and 
Roman coins" have also been found. What is more significant, coin 
moulds occur'’. This suggest that Vadgaon-Madhavapur was a mint 
town. It seems that the site was in occupation till the beginning of 
the third century AD", after which most sites with Sdtavahana 
associations came to an end. 

Maski, in Raichur district, is located on the bank of a tributary of 
the Tungabhandra. It started as a chalcolithic settlement followed by 
the megalithic phase in association with iron. Its historical period 
started with the introduction of coinage and a sophisticated pottery 
called the russet-coated painted ware or the Andhra painted ware'®. 


Burnt brick structures and brickbats ware encountered. Flesh rubbers 


and terra-cotta figurines were noticed. Beads and bangles of both 


glass and semiprecious stones occured. But, above all, the shell 
accounted for most beads and bangles, which shows the popularity, 
of the shell industry'’’. The last phase of occupation was the 
‘medieval period’ '* assigned to C.AD 1000-1600". 
Brahmagiri is located in chitradurg district. The village of 
Siddhapur, where three adjacent copies of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict 
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No.1 have been found, lies in the neighbourhood and Brahmagiri 
itself may have been identical with the township of Isila mentioned 
in the Edict?°. Settlement began at this site in neolithic times Phase 


IL is identical with Andhra culture. It shows a far more sophisticated 


pottery”'. Besides the usual black and red ware, russet-coated 


pottery appears. We also find Kaolin ware, and Roman contact is 
indicated by the rouletted ware”. Rings and bangles of not only clay 
and bone, but also of shell, glass, gold and bronze were found”>. 
Beads were made of shell, glass and semiprecious stones™. many 
bronze objects such as rings, bangles, bell and bracelet were found”. 
A potin coin was picked up on the surface”. Apparently the site came 
to an end in the third century AD. 

Chandravalli or the Moon villages located in the Chitradurg 
district began as a megalithic site. Historical settlement appeared in 
the Satavahana regime, and the main phase of occupation 
coincided with the first second centuries AD.”’ A huge structure 
comprising many rooms and several floors together with the 
russet-coated painted ware”®. probably belongs to this period. Long 
known as a source of Satavahana coins, the site has yielded abundant 
coins including two denari of Augustus (23BC-AD14) and three of 


Tiberius (AD14-37). They show that more than Brahmagiri this 
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town lay in the mainstream of the Andhra culture”. An unstratified 
find of a Mediterranean amphora® and ajar comparable to amphora in 
red ware*! confirm its Roman contacts. Bangles made of glass and 
ivory as well as ivory dice and needle-shaped rod were discovered”. 


Beads of shell, glass and semiprecious stones were found*™. The date 


of the end of occupation is not clearly indicated, but coins of Anandas 


and the Maharathis** suggest that habitation continued under the 
successors of the Satavahanas till the fourth century AD or so. After 
a long gap, coins of Muslim and Mysore wadeyars and some 
sculptures, ‘probably belonging to late medieval period®, indicate 
reoccupation. It therefore seems that chandravalli was practically 
uninhabited in early medieval times. 

Banavasi in North Kanara district was the capital of the Kadambas. 
Its early historical period possesses the culture of Satavahana times, 
marked by russet-coated painted ware, black and red ware, rouletted 
ware and brick fortification**. Banavasi was enclosed by a fortified 
wall which was repaired in two phase*’. The site also shows an apsidal 
temple**, which is not dated. A fragmentary inscription in boxheaded 
characters mentions the name of early Kadamba rulers*? which 
suggests that occupation may have lasted till the sixth | century AD. 


Banavasi was probably visited by Hstan Tsang*. 
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Portions of Karnataka seem to have been littered with deserted 


towns in seventh century. While travelling northwards fro the Dravida 


country with K4nci as its capital, Hsuan Tsang entered a wild forest, 
in which he noticed a succession of deserted towns or rather small 
villages*'. At the end of the journey he reached Konkan*. Obviously 
the Chinese pilgrim must have passed through Karnataka, where he 
found many abandoned towns. His observations is broadly attested by 
excavations. 

The horizontal excavations and explorations of different urban 
centres of western Karnataka reveals that by the beginning of C. 4th 
AD. most of the flourishing urban centres were deserted. That is why 
there is an absence of stray finds of the coins belonging to the Kadamba 
dynasty. Walter Elliot? has referred only two gold coins of early 
Kadamba rulers. Beside this, Royal Asiatic society, Bombay branch 
possesses four coins of almost the same type. 

The absence of coin hoards, stray finds along with the mint town 
in the Kadamba deminions during the early Kadamba period indiate 
the absence of money economy there is a strong possibility that in 
the absence of the lower denomination coins like that of copper, tin, 
lead, potin etc. Which one finds in abundance in the same 
geographical regeion in early historical period testify that by the 


time of the early decades of the c4th AD. the economy seems 
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to have moved towards the barter system. 


The desertion of urban centres of western Karnataka during this 


period consequent upon the decay of the internal as well as external 


trades to an extent which ultimately resulted in the paucity of the 
circulation of coins of both higher and lower denominations. Howereve, 
foreing trade, is not central to the argument here, as even a decline 
in internal trade or petty commodity production. The same applies to 
the urban centres as well It emerges from a number of recent 
discussions that the economic basis of early urban centres of the Ganga 
basin was an agricultural surplus generated by new methods as well 
as expansion of cultivation“ and by the gradual crystallization of a 
power structure which ensured the production of surplus*. A certain 
amount of commercialization of this surplus was necessiatated by the 
prsence of specialized labour and of surplus appropriated by social 
groups which were not necessarily confined to the monarch, his kins 
and the officials. Viewed from such a perspective, it stands to reason 
that trade (and not necessarily foreing trade) and a power structure 
which needs it and hence may promote it, are essential factors in urban 
growth. If foreign trade did not play a crucial role in the rise of early 
urban centres, a reduced volume of such trade may hardly be held 
resposible for their decay (ie in the urban centres). 


An extensive archaeological survey can point out the real cause 
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behind the decline of the urban centres. At present, most of the sites 


of western Karnataka have not been extensively excavated, so one 


cannot provide the actual dimension to the problem and cannot testify 


the relationship between trade, urban centres and a stable political 
structure. 

The period under study in western Karnataka portray a kind of 
picture where there is alleged decay of urban settlements coincides 
with the proliferation of land grants. The practice started with the 
Satavahanas in the Deccan and became widespread in central India 
and other parts of south India in 6th and Seventh century AD. The 
Kadamba land charters mentions many fiscal concessions which 
includes transfer of royal rights over land, In majority of the grants 
the beneficiaries are the brahmans or the temples, buddhist 
monasteries and the jaina basadis though some land charters 
mentions grants to the royal officials in lieu of their services render 
to the king or the court. The avowed purpose for which lands were 
granted to priests and temples was religious and spiritual. It was 
generally assumed that the brahmanas would commit no wrong against 
the state and maintain good behavior. In practice, the beneficiaries 
exclusively bore the burden of administration in the areas granted to 


them and exercised a salutary and establishing influence over the 
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rural communities by teaching them the duties of castes, prescribing 


penances, and presenting to them the divine image of their princely 


benefactors. In the existing Kadamba inscriptions which have been 
deciphered the individual grant to the brahmanas, brahmadeyas the 
grant to the buddhist monastries and jaina basadis from an impirical 
study of the Kadamba inscriptions which have been given in table 
No. 1.1 to 1.6 it become obvious that most of the land grants which 
were issued to there beneficaries mainly lied in the virgin areas. In 
the new agrarian society that had come in to existence with different 
shades of right in land and stratified accordingly in hierarchy, this 
rationalizing principle took the form of the jati. Jati as a paradigm of 
social organization was already well established in the ideas and 
institutions of northern India with which the brahaman settlers were 
familiar through the dharmasastra texts. When the semi-tribal 
population was transformed into peasants and other occupational 
groups, they were accomodated into hierarchically oriented society 
occupying the highest rung in the Jati hierarchy, the brahmanas were 
able to dictate the pattern of society, once this rationalizing 
principle had been accepted by the upper class in society. 

Many of the brahmadeyas mentioned in the Kadamba land grants 


along with the land grants given to buddhist monartries and jaina 
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basadis belonging to the different sects’? revolved around temples, 
buddhist monasteries, and that institutions were the nerve centres 
of many social activities. All these institutions helped the state in 
legitimizing the principle of social stratification and epitomized 
expression in the varanasrama-dharma. 

The brahmana priest help the ruler by legitimizing and validating 
the monarchy and the state, which was the creation of the upper 
classes in the stratified society, received its legitimacy at the hands 
of different ideologues. The land grant to the brahmanas, temples, 
monastries and other institutions along with the state officials** may 
have entailed the curtailment of a major chunk of revenue to t he 
state need not have been a major deterrent, for one thing, in many 
cases it is not clear whether the land granted to these beneficiaries 
had actually yielded any revenue to the state previously and 
secondly, the ideological legitimacy provided by the settlers to the 
stratified social order and the state was of much greater significance 
than the paltry revenue. 


This structured relationship of graded land rights in the early 


Kadamba kingdom, though beginning in a nascent form and getting 


elaborated by the time of 11th to 12th centuries in whole the 


southern peninsula. One should not portray or to cling to the ideas of 
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the absence of private property is land” as the protagonists of the 
Asiatic mode of production would®, one cannot be very assertive 
about the existence of absolute proprietorship over land. 

The picture of social stratification that we get after the empericial 
study of the alanis inserter pertains to the world of 


production and distribution in the field of agriculture. This kind of 


le 
re 
hierarchy can be obtained in the fields of other activities of 


production such as trade and the artisanal occupations also. But the 
major lacuna in Kadamba sources is that one does not get a true 
picture of the caste hierarchy because of the fact that the 
inscriptions do not give or provide a clear pricture of the persons 
(gram bhojakas) by their castes*’. Thus within the existing social 
formation the standardization of stratification through the Jati 
formula became very handy for the upper classes in society for their 
interest of maximization of revenue. This is however, not to suggest 
that a crude application of such a calculated material interest was 
adopted in a mechanical way. On the contrary, the acceptance of this 


formula of social statification by all sections of the society was 


Se _ 
achieved by subtler means which included a particular-religious 
ideology which went a long way in validating the stratified social 


order. 
rder = 
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POLITY AND POLITICAL STRUCTURE : 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE STATE 
AND 
SOCIETY ; ASTUDY IN EPIGRAPHY 


The study of polity essentially involves an analysis of the natue, 


organization and distribution of power in a given society. In the 


study of most pre-modern Indian states, kingship was the focal point 
of polity in spite of the changing patterns in the socio-political 
formations and this position was maintained at least in an outward 
form. In one assumption, polity in pre-modern India is variously 
characterized as ‘Traditional’! or ‘Oriental Despotic’ in fact, it has 
been considered possible by different individual authors - all 
apparently subscribing to the assumption of ‘traditional polity- to view 
political ideas and structures of disparate periods of Indian history in 
terms of a model of pre-state polity. It would of course be too 
simplistic to lump a wide variety of writings on traditional 


pre-modern polity together because both in their empirical and 


theoretical contents such contributions vary substantially, but 
basically the broad assumption underlying most of them remains that 


traditional polity was essentially changeless : a continual 


kaleidoscopic of a given political and social content.’ 


Opposed to this view of traditional polity within which the 
transition from the early historical to early medieval is not clearly 
demarcated, is the other assumption which envisages possibilities of 
change and, curiously, it is within this preview that most empirical 
studies on Indian polity can be located. In most of the works change 
has been expressed mostly in terms of dynastic shifts and a concern 
over the size of the emperor’s territory. However, these constructs 
have been questioned in recent years*, and it would take studies 
different in nature and scope from the present one to test their validity 
or otherwise. Nevertheless, we are more concerned with the 
examination of the nature of polity in early Kadamba kingdom, who 
dominated the political horizons of Karnataka from the 4th century 
A.D. to 6th-7th century A.D, through the help of the available 
epigraphical sources. 

The structure of the monarchy under study saw the projection ofan 
image carefully constructed by the king and his court, the contours of 


which were sharpened by several elements drawn from 
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different sources. Several aspects went in to the making of this 


image : Origin myths, dynastic traditions, genealogies etc. through 


which the dynasty in general sought legitimation as well as through 
the presentation of an individual kingas having acquired the Kshtriya 
status, as a Cakravartin, as a warrior hero, as protector and fountain 
head of all dharma, as a munificent donor, as a divine figure, as an 
attractive mien and finally as a patron of arts and culture. 

The period between 3rd-4th century to 7th century A.D. 
witnessed drastic shifts in the political sphere where all ruling 
dynasties became regional and each dynasty tried to invent its own 
origin myths. The origin myths form part of the prasastis and take the 
form of those drawing in question and from him, through historically 
known figures, down to the contemporary ruler who makes the grant. 
Even here, figures up to and including the eponymous founder beiong 
to the realm of mythology. After him, the figures may be historically 
known; but still, not necessarily do the accounts of the same dynesty in 
different records tally in the matter of the sequence of the rulers, etc; 
especially about the remote past, although about the more recent past 
there may be agreement in a general way. This may mean that these 
histoical traditions record not so much what actually happened but 
what the authors and their patrons believed or wanted themselves and 


others to believe to have 
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happened.’ However, what is clear in such traditions is a conscious 
attempt to link the historical reality of the ruling dynasty with the 
mythical lineages of the itihdsa-purana milieu and thus claim origins 
which would validate the ruling dynasty within the existing system. 

The Kadambas do not explicitly claim to be of either the 


Candravaméa or the Siryavamsa although there is a reference in the 


Talagunda Inscription of Santivarman to their claim to belong to the 


Manavaya-gotra. The inscription further claim that they were 
Haritiputra, who acquired the name of the Kadamba from the 
existence of a Kadamba tree near their house.° They seek a curious 
validation through what they describe as brahmaksatra origin a 
brahmanical lineage wielding the powers adjunct to Ksatriyas. 

The origin of the Kadamba family is enveloped in the mist of 
legendary tales. The later Kadamba records invented various 
legendary stories, representing the progenitor of their race as a demi- 
god. According to one of these tales, the Kadambas derived their de- 
scent from the three eyed and four-armed Kadamba, who sprang into 
being from a drop of sweat that fell to the ground from the broad fore- 
head of Siva under a Kadamba tree. This Kadamba who was cultured, 
with pure and high learning, begot Maytiravarma, the subduer of the 


earth by the power of his sword, of his own arm and 
TS 


5 it adit 7 
of his invincible armour. 


This account of the origin is given slightly different in another 
record.’ where in it is stated that to Rudra and to 14 was born, with 
an eye on his forehead. This person was called Mukkanna 
kadamba- the three eyed kadamba. A different version is found in the 
Banavasi inscription of Kirtiverma’ which states that he belonged to 
the Kadamba race which sprang from that king who was a Khatvanga 
a club-to kings and who sprang from the goddess Earth and Isvara. 
The same strain is echoed in a Jaina endowment" of the Kadambas; 
but in this record Maydravarma is described as a son (?) of the sister 
of the Jaina Tirthankara, Ananda Jinavritindra, born under the famous 
Kadamba tree. A kingdom, continues the inscription, was procured 


c 


for f 


iim from SAsana-Dévi, and the vast areas of forest land were 
cleared, Presumably to bring this uncultivated land into cultivation. 
However the historical origin has been given in the Talagunda 
Inscription os Santivarman and in Gudnapur Inscription of Ravivarman"' 
where they claim themselves that they were of a brahman family and 
acquired the name of the Kadamba by tending a Kadamba tree that 
grew near their house. But the inscription of Krishnavarman I, which 
asserts that he was of Naga descent”, plainly indicates the indigenous 


origin of the family. 
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Apart from the mythological aspect of the genealogies up to the 


eponymous founder of the concerned dynasty, there is another 


aspect which belongs to the historical past. There is often a gap 
between the point where the dynasty branches off, i.e. the 
eponymous founder and the historical figures. This gap both 
separates and link the mythological and the historical at the same 
time. To be sure, even in this portion of the genealogies there are 
discrepancies which have bewildered the historian in reconstructing 
the continuous history of a dynasty. Therefore even when the 
chronological and dynastic-historical dimension of these portion of 
the genealogies are not denied, it will be well to treat them as more 
than tools for such reconstruction; they provided for the 

ytemporary authors and their patrons a strong means by which the 
authority of a dynasty or a rule was strengthened with reference to 
worthy ancestors, a major and effective claim to authority and a 
significant use of the past.'? This becomes clear when one 
remembers the Astra prescriptions that when a charter granting land is 
drawn up, not only should the name of the donor be given, but also 
those of his ancestors be listed." Here, along with the names of the 
ancestors, their achievement, mostly military, are given in inflated terms. 


This 


then shows that the purpose was precisely to project the picture of 
a dynasty where a number of heroes in succession ruled the state. 
While the details contained in the origin myths etc. are intended to 
provide ideological sanction, the genealogies relating to the 
historical past provide the necessary political validation by 
projecting the image of the king with an ancestry most becoming of 
a valiant military hero and, through it, the necessary claims to 
authority, Both these aspects conform to the general Indian faith in 
the inheritability of qualities in the family line. 

The genealogy of the Kadambas presented in the inscriptions 
offers a very interesting case in point. The earlier Talagunda 
inscription of Santivarman traces the family tree from Maydravarman 
begins the family tree from Virasarman, who was the grand father of 
Maydravarma as it is claimed in the inscription. While the Talagunda 
inscription of Santivarman recounts the achievements of his ancestors 
in the battles, the matrimonial alliances with the royal family of the 
Gupta’s and later mention the excavation of a tank near the temple of 
Mahdadéva at Sthanakundaru. On the other hand, the Gudnapur inscrip- 
tion of Ravivarman mentions the exploits of Ravivarman in battles. It 


also mentions that the rulers like the Gangas, Punnatas, Kongaluas, 


Pandyas and the Alupas obeyed Ravivarmans 
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order and hence were his subordinates. The epigraph later registers 


the gift of land, made by the king for the worship in the temple of 


Kama, of the villages ididra, Kantararyapaté and Kallangdda besides 


the newly cultivable land irrigated by the waters of the lake called 
Guddatataka constructed to the south of the village Mégtru. The 
reference of two separate villages called Hakinipal]i and Kallili shows 
that there were probably tribal villages'** which were donated for the 
worship in the temple of Kama and Padmavati. This inscription clearly 
mention that the land was provided with the irrigational facility and 
the grants were given in the new areas. Also the same grant mentions 
that the land was purchased from one Brahmarya by the king and later 
it was donated, Which confirms the point that the average pressure on 
land was very high.'° 

While the origin myths, dynastic traditions and genealogies deal 
with the Kadamba dynasty were means by which the individual ruler 
was elevated and accorded a status unique in society. These were the 
major components for the projection of royalty in the contemporary 
ruling dynasties. One of the other important component was the 
claim to the Ksatriya caste status. It is neither suggested, nor 
probable, that there were any physical migration from north India of 


the category of Ksatriyas to the south either in times of peace or 
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following the expansion of northern Indian states under the Mauryas, 
Guptas or other powers. 

As noted earlier, claiming a brahma Ksatra lineage, tracing 
descent through well known brahman heroes and the unequivocal 
claims to Ksatriyahood, is indeed a natural phenomenon of the 
period under study. One common theme that is visible in the Halsi 
plates of Yuvajaja kakutstha varman, year 80'°, Talagunda 
Inscription of Santivarman”, Halsi plates of Ravivarman,'* Gudnapur 
Inscription of Ravivarman,’ Halsi plates of Mrgésavarman, year 87°, 
BanavAsi Inscription of Mrgésavarman’', shimoga plates of 
Mandhdtraja, years”, is that the early Kadamba rulers acquire the 
treasures of Ksatra and tapas by the prowess of his own arm which 
indicates the acquisition of the Ksatriya status by assertion. 

Another means by which the Ksatriya status was claimed by the 
rulers was the adoption of names ending with the varman suffix. It is 


well known that the brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra varnas were 


identified by the suffixes Sarman, varman, gupta and dasa added 


respectively to their names. In northern India at least by the time of 
Manu, this practice was standardized.” Of these we begin to find the 
adopting Ksatriya caste suffixes in early kadamba dynasty which was 


later adopted by the Pallavas and it spread further south 
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among the Pandyas, Céras and Colas. If we ponder over the names of 
the early Kadamba kings this point become quite obvious : 


The genealogy and the chronology of the early Kadamba kings : 


Viragarman (C.305-10) 
Bandhuséna (C. 310-25) 
Maydravarman (C.325-60) 
Kangavarman (C.360-375) 
Bhaguaiba (C.375-90) 


Raghu (C.390-405) Kakuststhavarman 


Santivarman (C.430-50) Krishnavarman I (C.430-45) 


Tandhatrvarmn Ravivarman Bhanuvarman Sivaratha 
(C.460-65) 


Vishnuvarman Révavarman 
(C.445-75) 


| 
ses enim (475-510) 


xX nen II (C.510-540) 


foc... 
Ajavarman (C.540-550) Ravivarman II 
; 
Madhuvarman (C.575-95) Bhagivarman (C.550-75) 


Damédar (C.595-610) Vishnuvarman II 
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Another significant aspect of the image of royalty was the ideal 


of the universal ruler a emperor. This ideal, however, was not exactly 


that of a Vijigésu, that aggressive conqueror idealized in the Arthasatra, 


but the sarvabhouma, the universal ruler, who was the suzerain over 
other rulers. Closely related to that of the Cakravartin is the Hero 
Ideal which all the ruler cherished about themselves. If the Cakravartin 
was one whom all the other Kings paid obeiscence to, the hero was 
a belligerent ruler, capable of vanquishing all the enemies. The first 
reference of the conventional Chakravarti Ksétra has been given in the 
Davanagere plates of Ravivarman™, which has been issued in his 
34th regnal year. The document envisage that the people living the 
areas between western Karnataka and the river Narmada rejoiced in 
seeking voluntary refuge in king Ravivarman. This should be taken as 


a conventional Praise indicting that Ravivarman was a powerful 
monarch and thus providing and interesting reference to the 


conventional Chakravarti Ksétra. 


Another reference of Chakravari Ksétra we can find in Birur plates of 
Visnuvarman”, which was issued by him in his 3rd regnal year. The 
Birur plates describe krsnavarman I as daksina-patha-Vasumati- 
Vasu-pati and the Asvamédhayajin. Which would show that 
krsnavarman I claimed a sort of suzerainty over the entire Deccan. His 


epithet 


Agvamédhayajin appears in the Devagiri plates** of Yuvaraja 
Devavarman and in the Bannahalli plates?’ of Krsnavarman II. The 
Dévagiri plates also refer to him as ékatapatra indicating his 
universal sovereignty. The Birur plates of Visnuvarman also describe 
Santivarman as the master of the entire Karnataka region 


(Somagra-karnata-désa-bhivagrra-bharta). In the Banavasi Inscription 


of Mrgesavarman’’, the king Santivarman has been described as 


Ranabhima, and his successor Mrgesavarman, who is said to have 
been conquered the powerful Gangas and pallavas. It appears that rather 
than keeping an account of the military achievement, these statements 
served to create the ideal of a military hero, always valiant and 
successful in battles, an ideal which went a long way in the creation of 
the image necessary for political validation. 

Another very important characteristic that have been highlighted 
in the early Kadamba records are the projection of the king as a 
protector. ‘Protection’ does not mean only provide physical 
protection to his subjects but he was the protector par encellence. In 
other terms ‘Protection’ means the maintenance of the ideal social 
order. This ideal social order was expressed in what is stated as the 
maintenance of the existing class structure. Moreover, by expressing 


this structure with its ideology in the paradigm of Varnasramadharma 
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and by presenting the ruler as protecting it, not only was he made 


out the protector of the existing class structure, but from the point 
of view of those ideologues, of the entire world. 

In the early Kadamba documents like the Devagiri” and Halsi*® 
plates of Mrgesavarman, the Birr and Midigere*! plates of 
Visnuvarman, Malavalli stone inscription of a certain kadamba ruler”, 
the two aspects of protection, i.e. the physical protector of the subjects 
and the protector of the ideal social order have been so beautifully 
mixed that the one shades off in to the other with optimum results. The 
king has been portrayed as the wielder of danda, the rod which 
symbolizes coercive power use for the _ protection through the 


maintenance of law. 


Another important theme depicted in the early Kadamba 
documents about the kings is that he is a generous and munificent 
donor. Out of the 44 documents or epigraphs that have been published 
related to the early Kadamba dynasty, twenty eight are related to the 
donation of land to the brahmanas, twelve are jaina, two are buddhist, 
one is related to the construction of a tank and one is related to the 
donation of a land to senapati Sutrakirti*?. The brahmanical records 
register grants made to the brahmanas of the different g6tras who are 
generally described as well versed in the study of Véda, Vedanga, 


Itihasa, Purana and Dharmasastra. Besides 
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the common known gétras like the Kaundinya, Bhargava, Bharadvaja, 
Gouteme, Kasyapa, Atréya, Harita, Kauseka and Garga mentioned in 
connection with the Brahmanas donees, we get the following rare 


gotras also in the records of this dynasty Aupagahni, Dhumya, 


Kaimbala, Kalasa, Kotasa Sravistha, Caiileya, Valandata, Paurukutra, 


Dopamabhyaya and Varahi. 

Speaking about individual rulers, the documents say that they gave 
away gifts generously to brahmanas and their officials. In fact, the 
picture of the king as a creator and patron of brahmedéyas is frequently 
repeated similarly, most rulers are described as increasing their merit 
day by day by gifts of land. 

It is significant in the above cases, except marginally, the gifts 
are not stated to be given to poor, or the unpropertied Generally it is 
given to deserving brahmanas who are well verse in the study of 
Véda, Vedanga, Itihasa, Purana and Dharmasastra. 

It can be seen that these danas here served the function of gift 
exchange; which was received in return being explicitly understood 
as recognition and legitimacy, the donor and the recipient but 
conferring status and material benefit each other. The ideal of the 
king as a donor, especially of land, has its significance beyond 
lending another hue to the image of royalty.** This also indicates 
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the king’s positive role in accelerating social change and economic 


development through transformation of unsettled land to agarian 
settlements or of organizing the peasantry in a more efficient man- 
ner. What has been depicted in the early Kadamba records about the 
generosity need not to be taken literally. They at best wanted to 
project the picture of a patron. Even if they are taken literally, our 
understanding is that rather than acts of charity, there gifts were 
investment of a discerning nature. 

Among the aspects that have been discussed above i.e. the Ksatriya 
caste status, the Cakravartin image and the hero ideal served the 
purpose of presenting the military character of kingship, which is 
primarily the kings claim to power. This military political aspect of 
kingship is justified in presenting the king as wielding coercive power, 
both for defence and aggrandizement, the power which is also 
presented as the instrument of protection. ‘Protection’ means the 
protection of the ideal social order, apart from mere physical 
protection of the subjects. The positive role of the king in economic 
and social _ transformation is brought out by donor image, especially 
in relation to land. Again the projection of king’s beauty and his schol- 
arly traits provide a cultural dimension to the image.**“) Thus the king 
is presented not merely as a political figure, rather he had 
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social and cultural role to play as well. He was much an organizer, 
a symbol of unity within the existing structure, as he was the pillar 
of the state. 

The early Kadamba epigraphs presents the picture of a polity 
presided over by the typical Ksatriya monarch at the centre. Although, 
the form of government in early Kadamba kingdom was undoubtedly 
monarchial. This is clear from the study of the forty four epigraphs of 
this dynasty which acknowledge the authority of the respective ruler 
within the boundaries of the kingdom either in the core or the 
periphery and even in areas under the rule of the chiefly family. In the 
Halsi plates of Harivarman*® ) which was issued in the 5th regnal 
year, states that the grant of the village Maradi was issued by the king 
from his capital at Paldsika, at the request of the king Bhanusakti 
belonging to the Séndraka family and was ruling over the Paldsika 
division as a representative of the king Harivarman. 

The Honnavar plates during the time of Ravivarman *°“) record 


the grant of a land by Citraséna-Mahakella ofa garden called Saharama 


and a field situated in the village Napitapal]i to the Arya-Sangha. The 


king Citraséna-Mahakella who belongs to the Kaikéya family. As we 
know that Ravivarman mother belonged to this Kaikéya family and 


hence Citraséna might have been a relative of Ravivarman on his 
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mother side. This would account for issuing this grant in his own 


regnal year, though he was a dejure subordinate ruler under Ravivarman. 


In most cases in early Kadamba history, the rule of succession to 
the throne is smooth. It was hereditary in nature and of patrilineal 
descent. The actual authority of a king over the smaller chiefs were 
of interdependence,** ®) when the ruler granted them the status of 
ruling over a certain geographical area and in lieu there chiefs 
provided military assistance to their master in times of distress. The 
authority of a ruler over these chiefs cannot be brushed aside as ‘just 
ritual’ because it has been reflected in the actual system of 
administration. The Gudnapur inscription of the king Ravivarman*” 
states that even as a boy he became a lord of eighteen chieftains or 
mandalikas which shows the transformation of the polity towards a 
feudal one. 

The early Kadamba epigraphs do not provide any information on 
the nature and the composition of the royal court and army. From the 
analysis of the epigraphical sources we find that the most powerful 
person next to the king was Sénapati or the general. His job was to 
perform military functions but in some Kadamba land charters he has 
been presented as a person who generally draft a land charter. The 


Devagiri plates of Mrgésavarman* conveys that the land charter was 
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drafted by none other than the Séndpati himself. The same picture 


has been presented in the Honnavar plates of the time of Ravivarman 
and Kaikeya Citrasena,” where we find that the person prepared the 
draft of the land charter was Sén4pati, Jinanandi, who was the son of 
Simha-Sénapati. The above given example illustrate that succession 
to the royal post was seems to be a hereditary one. 

Besides Sénapati, another official which was connected with the 
writing of land charters were the bhojakas.*° This means that drafting 
was not specifically assigned to one officer, although in post. Gupta 
times it tended to confined to the Sandhivigrahika. 

In the early Kadamba epigraphs, the terms ‘bhdjakas’ have been 
mentioned very frequently. It is evident from the analysis of the 
Kadamba inscriptions that these village head men constitute an 
important state functionaries at the village level. The Halsi plates of 
Mrgésavarman*! provides the information that these state 
functionaries sometimes also served as an ajnapati. However, the 
sources are again silent on the nature and character of the job of ajnapati. 

From Sirsi plates of Ravivarman” we get the information of 
another category of officials mentioned as désamatya. The term amatya 


figure for the first time in the Satavahana inscriptions. The amatyas 
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were the Satavahana substitute for the Asokan mahamatra to whom 


all the royal orders regarding gifts of land are communicated.” 


As regards the functions of the désamatya during Kadamba times, it 
appears that they were very close to the kings. In the Sirsi plates, the 
désdmatya Nilakantha is a personal physician of the king and appear 
as a personal advisor of the king Ravivarman.* ® 

Land grants formed a significant trait of the early Kadamba rural 
administration. Out of the forty four early Kadamba epigraphs that 
have been catalogued, twenty eight are the donative record to the 
brahmanas, twelve to the jaina vasadis and two to the buddhist 
monasteries. 

The early Kadamba inscriptions speak of exemptions of all kind 
granted to the beneficiaries by using the phrase sarva parlihars.* To 
this extent we can assume that the beneficiaries were free to manage 
village affairs. But the transfer of fiscal and administrative rights to 
the donees were not absolute and permanent in nature. There are 
several occasions in early Kadamba records, where a tract of granted 
land to one set of beneficiary have taken away and donated to other.* 
Through this process the king maintained their authority in the 
countryside. In lieu of the benefit, it was the duty of the 


beneficiaries to preach the gospel of peace and rules of good 
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conduct. That is why we do not find an exhaustive list of state 


officials in early Kadamba records. Out of forty four inscriptions only 


Halsi plates of Mrgésavarman provides information about ayuktaka 
which seem to have been connected with the assessment and 
collection of the land revenue. So far the picture of the early Kadamba 
political system that emerges from the study of the available sources 
are incomplete in nature. We do not find any information about the 
judicial system, and have least information about the fiscal and 
administrative system. 

The question that need to be answered is that if the early Kadamba 
rulers maintained an standing army which was well supported by an 
elaborate bureaucracy then what was their mode of payment. 
Regarding the mode of payment to the military and civil officers the 
sources are again silent. Only in Halsi plates of Yuvaraja 
Kakutsthavarman,*”’ there is a donation of a village called 
Bad6vara-ksétra situated in the village of Khétagrama to the general 
Sutrakirti by the ruler for his own benefit. Otherwise, we have no 
evidence to suggest that early Kadamba rulers issued service grants 
to the officials. At present, there is no concrete evidence to suggest 
that the early Kadamba rulers minted coins of various 


denomination.*® Neither the excavation report confirm the 
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circulation of the coins of the earlier period during the early Kadamba 
rule. . 


It seems to us that it was the responsibility of the smaller chiefs 


to muster a troop to support a king in times of war. That is why we 


do not get the exhaustive list of civil or military officials in the early 


Kadamba records. 

The early Kadamba period in western Karnataka witness some 
major changes in economic sphere. Many important urban centres of 
western Karnataka (such as Banavasi, Chandraval]i, Sannati, 
Vadgaon-Madhavapur) shows a declining trend in post satavahana 
phase.” The decline of the urban settlements during the early Kadamba 
period and also the transformation of an urban centre from a place of 
hectic trading activities to an administrative one is worth to be 
noticed. The decline of the urban settlements was not an isolated 
phenomenon; it seems to have been quite wide spread. Trade 
activities also suffered a setback because of various reasons. This is 
perhaps most visible after the analysis of the early Kadamba 
epigraphical documents where we do not find a single reference which 
may highlight the real character of an urban settlement. Majority of the 
early Kadamba land grants have been issued either from the victory 


camps or from smaller towns.” 
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Decline of commerce is demonstrated by the paucity of coins in 
the early Kadamba records. Coins of lead, Potin, Copper and Silver 
which were so abundance during the Satavahana period went out of 
the circulation. It has been argued by some scholars that earlier 
coins served the purpose of currency in later period and rendered the 
issue of fresh coins unnecessary. However, the period under 
discussion was characterized by unprecedented agrarian expansion. 
Out of forty four early kadamba inscriptions that are available to us, 
twenty eight are the donative records to brahmanas, twelve to Jainas 
and two to buddhist and the rest two mention the name of king and 
construction of a tank by the same ruler. 

If such is the picture of unprecedented agrarian expansion that 
we get of this period then the period would alone have necessitated 
more metallic money. Further, coins are an expression of sovereignty. 
Unless the compulsions were serious enough no ruler would have 
forgone the privilege of minting coins in his own name. The decline 
of trade and the grant of land to the brahmanas, buddhist and Jaina 
samghas and to the high functionaries in lieu of money payments did 


away with the need of the coins. 


The early Kadamba epigraphical documents*! mention the 


villageslike S6omapal]i, Konginagara, Mariyasa, karipéndala, 
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Maccundi, Kappénnata, Kunda-tapuka, Velakki, Bégtira, Kona-Tapuka, 


Ekkattahara, Sahala, MahaKaytaka and so on. The above mentioned 


villages ware not of the same character. Palli** normally meant a tribal 
village while Kataka signify a hamlet situated in a forest area. 
However, it may be remembered that these terms representing 
different types of settlements were not always unchangeable 
categories. With the spread of agriculture and bramanical culture tribal 
hamlets too changed in character. 

The early Kadamba period is a period of proliferation and 
Fragmentation. The existing varnas were split into various g6tras and 
numerous new tribes and castes were incorporated. The process of 
proliferation appears to be most striking among the brahmanas. The 
early Kadamba documents register grants made to the brahmanas of 
different gdtras who are generally described as well-versed in the 
study of Véda, Veddanga, Itihasa, Purana and Dharmasastra. Besides 
the commonly known gétras like the Kaundinya®* Bhagrava,™ 
Bharadvaja,°° Gautama, Kasyapa,* Atréya, Harita, Kausika and Garga 
mentioned in connection with the brahmana donees, we get the follow- 
ing rare gotras also in the epigraphical records of this dynasty like the 
Aupagahani,*” Dhaumya,** Kaimabala, Kalasa, Kétasa, Sravistha, 


Caiiliya, Valandata, Paurukutra, Dopamabhayaya and 
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Varahi. 

The depiction of the rare gétras in the early Kadamba documents 
can be understood in terms of the process of acculturation. The 
migration of the brahmanas to various regions for the enjoyment of 
land grants accelerated the process of caste and sub-caste formation 
within the Varna. The immigrant brahmanas retained their identity 
on consideration of place of origin, the type of ritual they practised, 
the branch of Vedic learning they followed and so on. However, many 
tribes when transformed in to caste tinued to have their tribal priests. 
Once the idea of Varna was accepted, there was no great problem in 
the recognition and acceptance of the local priests as brahmanas. It 
is through this process of acculturation the tribal priests seems to 
have been assimilated and provided brahmana status. 

The early Kadamba documents frequently mention the gifts of 
land to the buddhist samghas and jaina basidis. We get the reference 
of Yapaniya,” Nirgrantha is the Digambara and the Kircaka,” Svetapata 
in the kadamba documents. Each of these sects came to be led by its 
teacher who demanded unquestioned allegiance from his followers. 


Between the followers and the supreme God the teacher acted as an 


intermediary just as a vassal acted as an intermediary between the 


actual tiller of the soil and king, In course of time the 
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member of the sect began to behave as member of a caste. They 


remained confined to their sects and refused to interdine and sit 


together with members of another sect. Land grants and the 
emerging landed intermediaries wielding economic power and 
political authority, modified the varna divided society. The new social 
groups did not fit in with the four fold varna system. The unequal 
distribution of landed property created social ranks which cut cross 
social status on varna consideration. The early Kadamba sources 
frequently mention the terms like ‘mandalika’ and “bhdjaka’. The growing 
importance of the landed aristocracy can be attested through the 
Gudnapur inscription of the king Ravivarman, which narrates the 
achievement of the king by stating that even as a boy he became the 
lord of eighteen mandalikas.*! Which clearly indicates that the ruling 
landed aristocracy, irrespective of their social origins (Varna/ritual 
rank) emerged with a distinctive character. 

Among the Kshatriyas, Proliferation of castle was caused by the 
emergence of new ruling houses from among the local tribes and in- 
corporation of foreign ethnic groups, wielding political power in to 
the main stream of society. The norm that the Kshatriyas alone could 
rule forced, new ruling houses to seek Kshatriyahood or to seek legiti- 


macy for their rule. This is also true in the case of early Kadamba 
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rulers, because they deliberately claimed a brahma-ksatra lineage for 
themselves.” The early Kadamba land charters mention the term 
Sarvaparihara which bestow the beneficiary with superior rights over 
and above those of the inhabitants in the donated village or villages. 
But the questions like the status of agriculture in a given 
socio-economic setup, the status of peasantry along with the types 
of taxes that a peasant was liable to pay, the practice of forced 
labour, along with the status for the sudras in relation to the other 
three varnas, the socio-economic condition of women during the 


early Kadamba period is still to be answered. The present state of 


available sources are not enough to provide satisfactory answers to 


these questions. 
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CONCLUSION 


It wakes to examine the nature of the state and society under the 


early Kadambas with the help of epigraphical sources. 


The examination of polity includes the projection of an image that 
the royalty constructed of itself and, on the other, the various 
aspects of political structure in a given socio-economic setup. The 
examination of self image which the dynasty in general claimed 
greatness and legitimacy as well as through the presentation of an 
individual king as having hero, as a protector and fountain head of all 
dharma, as a munificent donor, as a divine figure, as of an attractive 
mien and finally as a patron of arts and culture. 

It is well known that most early medieval dynasties of early 
medieval south India invented its own origin myths. Those origin 


myths form part of the Prasastis and take the form of those drawing 


typically on the itihasa - Purana tradition of northern India. In most 


cases, they cortain an elaborate accounts of a genealogy of the 
stiryavamsa or Chandravamsa lineage up to an eponymous founder of 
the dyansty in question and from him, through historically known 
figures, down to the contemporary ruler who makes the grant.’ Even 
here, figures up to and including the eponymous founder belong to 
the realm of mythology. After him, the figures may be historically 
known, but still no necessarily do the accounts the same dynasty in 
different records tally in the matter of sequence of rulers, etc., 
especially about the remote past, although about the more recent 
past there may be agreement in a general way. This may mean that 
these historical traditions records not so much what ‘actually 
happened’ but what the authors and their patrons believed or wanted 
themselves and other to believe to have happened. One can find the 
deliberate attempt to link the historical reality of the ruling dyansty 
with the mythical lineages of the Itihasa - Purana milieu and thus claim 
origins which would validate the ruling dynasty within the existing 
system.’ 

In spite of the clear non-Sanskritic origin of the Kadamba 
dynasty* they participated vigrously in a Pan-Indian tradition of the 


origin of the dynasties.’ This points from 5th-6th century A.D. 
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onwards in south Indian and beyond. 


The main motive behind the projection of dynastic tradition in 


glowing terms was to seek an ideological legitimacy along with 


political validation. The deliberate attempt to claim the Ksatriya 
status’ sought to establish their power and authority within the 
framework of the dominant which had accepted the theory of 
Varnasramadharma as the organizing principle in society. The ideals 
of Chakravartin and warrior hero® helped in seeking some political 
validation. The military and political aspects of kingship justifies his 
wielding the coercive power, both for the maintenance of the ideal 
social order and for the purpose of defence and expansion.’ The 
positive role of the king in economic and social transformation is 
brought out by the donor image in glowing terms and in pursuance to 
the rajadharma. The projection of such an image of a ruler was 
necessary to legitimize the polity which came into existence from 
5th - 6th centuries A.D. onwards in south India and refined in course 
of time. In the understanding of political theorists, every now or changed 
form of state requires its own legitimacy. Therefore, the Kadamba 
state in western Karnataka Sought legitimacy in ways different from 
those in the earlier periods. 

Searching towards the exact nature of early kadamba state in 4th- 


5th century AD. certain models emerge up which need to be 
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tested empirically. The first model that one can examine is the 


centripitalism in Kadamba state. According to this model, the king as 


one who concentrated in himself all the authority and power of the 
state, a suzerain, over a large number of local chiefs, local magnates 
and local groups. In the matter of bureaucracy, the important landed 
magnates is directly responsible to the state and in the field of 
revenue a centralized system of taxation where the entire revenue 
goes to the state exchequer. The picture of the Kadamba kingdom is 
something different from that centralized structure. The land grants 
that had been given to the individuals, brahmanas, devabhoga, 
brahmadeyas, buddhist monasteries and Jaina basadis mention 
superior rights to the land to the donee’, a picture which suggest that 
the rents were collected and enjoyed by various levels of graded 
hierarchy of intermediaries placed between the state and the primary 
producers. It is also very doubtful to describe these beneficiaries as 
bureaucratic agents. So, the state was nota centralized one, at various 
powerful centres of powers were emerging due to the land grants and 
the different immunities that the state provided to them. 

The model of a segmentary state, originally constructed by Aidan 


southall to explain the ‘Alur Society’ in East Africa has been used by 
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Burton stein to describe the character of some of the early medieval 


states of south India. He opines that, in south Indian situation, the 


segmentary state epitomize the following characteristics : 


a. A dual sovereignty consisting of actual political sovereignty and 
what is called ritual hegemony. 

Multiplicity of ‘Centres’, each of them exercising political con 

trol over a part or segment, of the political system encompassed 

by the state but one of them having primary over the others as a 

source of ritual hegemony. 

‘Specialized administrative staff’ operating at within the 

segment. 

A highly pyramidal organization. 

In the kadamba kingdom, the study of Kadamba inscriptions 
suggest that the king exercise the practical sovereignty over his 
subjects and domain and each of the land grants (either issued by the 
subordinate ruler or by an individual) issued with the consent of the 
king.’ Further we have no proof of specialized administrative staff 
operating at the segments, as the segments came into existence at a 
later period and the bureaucratic list mention only senapati, 
grambhojaka, ajnapati!' whose functions are not clearly defined. So, 


the models ofa ‘segmentary state’ for Kadamba state does not hold 
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much water and it is really impractical to put the state into a water 


tight model. 


The concept of ‘Asiatic mode of Production’ which is a refined 
Marxian variant of ‘orientel Despotism’ has been used by Kathleen 
Gough to resurrect and use in the context of the state in early 
medieval south India. According to this model, the state is an 
‘archaic state’, the characteristics of which are generally those of the 
Asiatic mode of production with little or no private property, the 
identity of tax and rent, the existence of large irrigation works 
managed by the state and the prevalence of slavery on a large scale 
and finally a despotic ruler. 

The examination of Kadamba inscriptions suggests that the state 
was certainly a pioneering agency in the creation of large scale 
irrigation networks! but one can also trace the individual 
ownership on land'* and having no evidence of the prevalence of 
slavery. Further , one cannot characterize the king as a despotic one, 
as he is always presented is land charters as well wisher to his pu- 
pil. Therefore, the idea of Asiatic mode of production is not worthy 
of consideration as an alternative to explain polity and society of the 
early Kadamba state. 


The study of Kadamba inscription reveals that the land grant 
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given to the individuals, brahmanas, devabhoga, buddhist monastries 
and the jaina basadis, certain rights were also transferred to the 
donee though in most cases the Kadamba land charters mention but 
in two cases ie, in Sivalli Grant of Krsnavarman II and in case of 
Tagari plates of Bhogivarman", it has been mentioned that the tract of 
land was granted exemptions from 1/6th and 32 (Thirty two) imposts 
respectively. Though the Kadamba land charters are silent over the 
existence of the royal court and the actual working of royal officials in 
administrative and fiscal area. 

There are certain Parameters which have not been mentioned in 
the Kadamba land charters and these aspects point towards a 
deviation from the ‘feudal polity’ model there are - 
1. Fiscal and administrative rights of the donee are not confirmed 
in land charters. 
2. The Judicial rights of the landed magnates or beneficiaries (both 


individual and institutional) are not clearly visible. 


3. Whether the peasantry and artisans were free or were attached to 


the beneficiaries along with the landgrants is not visible. 
4. The local landed chiefs, institutions still recognizing the 
political and ritual sovereignty of the ruler. 


The absence of these parameters in Kadamba land charters leads 
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us to presume that Kadamba state and society was in the process of 


transition. On the whole, therefore, it would appear from the analysis 


of the inscriptions that the Kadamba state and society can at best be 


said to have been semi-feudal in character. 
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Appendix : Details of Early Kadamba in scriptions 


4 n . No.1: Plate I 
Malaval|i Inscription of a Kadamba king 


} | Provenance: Malavalji, Shikaripur Taluk, Shimoga Dis- 
| trict, Karnataka State. 
Reference: Ep.Carn.Vol.VII, SK.264; Liders’ List of 
Brahmi Inscriptions, No.1196. 
s Language: Praktt. 


Script: Late Brihmt. 
Date: Year 4, Suradpakga, 2nd day, Rohini-nakgatra 
ger ge (3rd-4th cent. A.D.). 

Ta Fie: B: wi. 


1 ee i wate spree aemuttebe afer 
- offsa weeifoararat aera Tat fereracasenr 

Areas erftdtges ssraatrahaay 

2 youerifa daa viteada are... fr ATIATY fadra od 
arvuanninng sfratqua wresamrgafarc4rs 
faftarrenra yea Rar rat 

3 erate Afar ufcraT ake TTT EST aeyuel aaa 
Frye Aahe Fy aoyE WTAE Wea Us 7m 
apreorernt 

4 fates weaufteny fool omqaet aeft 4 Wearrdt TSH 

Wet TETATTOT qanfseara | Sh TRY freee 

5 aad ta weg we fara ages fofad fomfafed 

: a ud can srervafa arreta sroena shred am 


1. From the impressions and photographs. 


‘ 
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Terarfid (1*) srry eae THAT RT OT 
fof (1*) area C11") me me 
> 


See 
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7 No.2: Plate I 
Chandravalli Inscription of Maytravarman 


Provenance: Chandravalli (near Chitradurga), Chitradurga 
Taluk, same District, Karnataka Stute, 

Reference: B.Rajasekharappa, Kannada Sahitya Parisat- 

Patrike (Kannada), Vol.69 (December 1984), 


Termin: Ch 
' Language: Sanskrit mixed with Prakrit, 
Script: Late Brahmi, : 
” Date: Undated, In characters of 4th cent. A.D. me 


Text’ 
1 Seat yreeto 
2 West oeleg stfired (uhh) 
3 SSeS eerafaar Syoresh, 


62 Inseriptions of the Early Kadambas 
i : No. 3: Plate HI 
Halsi Plates of Yuvaraja Kakutsthavarman, Year 80 
Provenance: Halsi, Khanapur Taluk, Belgaum District, 
Karnataka State. 
Reference: J.E.Fleet: Ind.Ant., Vol.VI, pp-22 ff. and 
| plate (No.XX). 
Language: Sanskrit. _ 
7 Metres: Verse 1 Arya; verses 2-3 Anustubh. 
Script: Southern Box-headed. t 
Date: Year 80 (circa Sth cent. A.D.) : 
¥ Text! 


First Plate 


PED PE OPTED AU LOUHL Geb SD TUT a 


ae ucla ace poretobt: 0) 
> adereanredt cararaetfegal GEA (1) 

qT - ° 
3 A PAST TAT RTT TTATET FON (RT) ATL % 


i seek erry) 
ye second Plate : First Side 
4 HSMP Bay: ARTEL gat erasifas. stati ferry 
6 SIU Gea ata AH) Baa HA)-— HayTTA | 


2 


| Second Plate : Second Side 


7 oy eh SAA) 1) TaN feather aaa: (W)THAT AT | 5 
a . : P Dpytecti > 
Ok meltate Pree tellh < ee ? 
> 
is 

1. From the plates published in Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. 

2. This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 

» 
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$F Watnaraga wadt( fa) W(S*) Rreereht( fa) Tey 
aeredy- 

9 Ugoaranti: (11*) athy SRP (1) weftedqer ca 11° 


Third Plate 
10 QU) thier efi; 1") we Ar y (OTT: ee tae ey 
ert (1 2%) 
WT Ue aT A eta FETT 0) afrertaery, Arty 
(fer) 
2 Ter qm (30) RT ase TT 1 
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No.4: Plate 1V 
Talagunda Inscription of Santivarman 


Provenance: Talagunda, _ Shimoga District, Karnataka 
- States, 4 . 
Reference: Baohler: Ind: Ant., Vol.XXV, pp.29 ff; 
B.L.Rice :Ep. Carn. +, VoLVIT, pp.200 ff. 
~-~F; Kielhorn:~Ep.ind.;-Vo}. VIII, pp.24-36. 
D.C. Sircar: Select: Inscriptions, Vol.I (1962), 


Languages : 
Metres: .. j : or 
_ iMisraganagiika; verses 25-26 Puspitagra; ver- 
5 her ses: “2730-31534 7 Vasantatilaka; verse 28 
: “Sardulavikridita,’ verse 29 Mandiikranta; verse 

: Indravajra; verse 33 


. Dandakapracitacan davéga or Arnava. 


Script ae. ‘ Southern (Box- -headed). 
Date: |. In Characters of ‘the Sth century A.D. 
ae. cite oo uy ED Ke Sz, 
WW bobgagte Text! A: Canes 
, SN Pelee Hs “ 
fra’ (te) _wafeerarg , wafa = favae(a)- 


conitabeqen eas Cr) ReATA(T) RER- 
Tieafreg hares: et) TT RTT 
farvaterrmrdgedcarfea: (ie) werurevaria faci 
{PETE UTETT TET (2°) 1) STE TIT TEU FT Ly 
areearat 

ferret: (1°) ofa” x Roath wears (ISNT | 


From the photograph kindly supplied by the Director of FE Piptaphy and 
after the text tn kp.dad., Vol WUE The text is cograved from botton te 
top. 

This word is engraved in the left margin between lines one and two. 
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2 1 (3°11) ster Ey fasreci my Farrag ire rega (1) 
sanfaqat URAN REM ATER HST 1 (ate 
fafaeasraya (2) - WaT rr PA rr So 


: (1¢) Warertrentre Pre med fatrerentirertrrinry | (Ste) 
Soret eed ORT SA aT Tes TTT STA i (1) 


3 SMT (116+11) 

3 sifatertreara ferarert of TETAS (ys) 
Teenie we we hee ree ROTA Hh (711) 
Tguanatera wrest Tl (ie) wage 
trefteees fez yrury IPAM MONT 11 (y+ 41) Wma 
reget sfterere fess (1) apt TTT Ft 
Saetraitardtcara: (11 9° 11) 

403: Waa veered en oa airersfor (1+) sthufsrnray. y 
Test frfce! wfzaq Fray ante: 44 (lols) ay 
WAAR RAT AaNy TMA: (yey 
Sse aa earerftice Pawar wa: (1 ayer) 
WSPEah wmni—~ws MARTY wera: (1+, 
Tatataatte yore fra: ay Sxetera: i aise) 

5 Ferg reieraeeni eas urfursy (lt) Saad Afimrarei 
fafsotrermy ape 1 CI) eet Taspany 
Wear fabier way (i) SUSE ATTN Tif aye f 
ATs EIT fara IE (atte) saree 
3 ae SoTL (8) Tati qe 

UTE: Hs yyy 


WIPE Ee - 
a 


STU eT 


6 TMI unuiterrrery ay apa itesy MBA CaM ei 
TATRA CMETT A 1 (le rte) VEE TEP ay vey 
UE ALL ee ait ory | tir) liqrizris 
TORT TAT Ae tT PTI) utter rarer 
Ant Wey ae FATA [ie] SUES seep pay 
RASTA OU TETT 1 (raty)) 


ae 
1. Read fafrra | 
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7 ware! FM afta ae garaararata (it) ATA 
ere arr Tegam afrrargyy, afat ui (igri) FAR RCAC 
aerareaTT A FSy fae: (ie) we qe 
PCISTAKTET ASAT 11 (2011*) qqafsfatentrfeere- 
create rear ATTA TA, (17) EMT RAT ATT ATOTTTATETAT 
ayfraTal StU | 2111") 

. fapnpriterigreromtacarsrt: (17) om finferaerrt| 104 


arta HT nal i (2 ie) TE 
qaxm FIR Hg apalyet (ie 
OTT HUSA EH FATA (ize ied 
a aaKHeenypirayeraa ey aya{tT ey ae 
TTA TA) OTT (IAT) A TT) seta ou 
(2411°) 


g sy Toate eT TF wieraaen Tyas: aeyeft: (1°) qyita 
yferaty wre ast sed qoareaeeisary_ tl 
(251t*) anne TTS TANT AT AS PTET 
went (\*) ag faaatrgerxs fa Tanai 
fafauaargyreaxwarael | (2611*) 

10 STATES areaqreanrerel drerfraniugraaaarad (1*) 
anirfestratad meray: THEA 


arr 11 (agi e) SERRA GH TTT TETAS 


a 


ufsra wraTual gfe frd fa wear (1°) 


araeerentoaternsre wea yf afer (2 Th) 
12 aa Pare fareTTAT AES AY qafeacncartarnngey, 1" 
aoirrarerrey Wey TH TAT efarrtt PAL TH 


ut (3011) ayifeartel a BATPALEUTANT 
sop peeT UE ATE TE TTT LMT rhea 


PS oor 


-) e ee 
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alerts 7 qzuedfaaty ASTI - 
Sfegetfin Artuiat: in (arti) 
3 RTT waar (1+) aaa 


PAPA SURAT GSTS: WO: (3211) Uhre 
wradt weetetaey fararera 


Pram) sreairretreearrretrare —-aetardont 
WA) crate BAT Wer AaraTieh: (1+) 

14 Tatras dayfirenasvatepy: 
aeaarga (1°) yeogeafereirarmerd wyatt arcarara 
FTP CATT TSH AEA) (1133118) TAT AT a (Eq) 
foemeeht: (uyerareforean( fra) arege: (ir) oft 
irae zusce > Sates reattenyada 
FETE 1 (38119) Querarierati 4 Bayt 

18 TR wrt warngapearad oo nertarry (it) ray 
veda saafyard: (1¢) wafer osrea efi (11s) 
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No.5: Plate V 
Grant of MretSavarman, Year 2 


Provenence: Somewhere in old Mysore State, Karnataka. 
Reference: G.S. Gai, Ep.ind., Vol.XXXV, pp.151 ff. and 


plates. 2 
; Language: Sanskrit, 
Metres: Verse 1 Anugsjubh, 
Script: Southern (Box-headed), 
Date: Regnal year 2, Hémanta 4, Dasgami. In char. 


acters of the Sth cent, AWD, 


og) 
Text! peau f ¥ 
jar 
5 he 2 
4 First Plate / 
1 faery yy fas asprreuny cei) TUTE rts 
2 TS ttre! THRO ett - — 
, 3 er wbeatoeey FST AT) 
4 where eftfasraferensirgrarstuy: 
aes Second Plate : First Side 
fesracsrfrs: tealayar: fetta: Barra: 
‘gee: faftert srarqusai BIO AT 
TURRET ar aT) TORT ay art) wep} - 


za YUN WNW 


a 
1. From the plate published in Ep.Ind., Vol.XXXV. 

2. This word is written in the Margin between lines | and 2, 
3. There is an unnecessary hook-like mark after “sya. 
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va Second Plate : Second Side 

¥ WET arrears: wera) fy Marmicsth aya) ance) - 
10 Wreaea: Wt ay aren: waa) fa urged 

Ll qerecttera SESS AA (:) 


“12 Wfagraferarrarar: Aefaauarritey: wey ary ts) 


. 
Third Plate 

PA ve yapypay uf MEAP Gay) besa on ee | a oe 

4 AAA) Teetufrerer were (y+) 

IS MSU PTAA U ARENA Cre yei) tetin ay 

16 HeMUTTEa ata | ssa (i) ag bret qe ape 

17 Tshrecrafery: (1°) meq WS FT Wee A ae A(T] 
i W(t) 
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ri 


No.6 : Plate VI 


*, Dévagiri Plates of Mrgtéavarmun, Year 3 


. 


Provenance: 
Reference: 


Language: 
Metres: 
Script: 
Date: 


Devagiri, Haveri Taluk, Dharwad District, 
Karnataka State. 

J.F.Fleet : Ind.Ant., Vol.VII, pp.35-37 
(No.XXXVI) 

Sanskrit. 

Verses 1-5 Anusfubh. 

Southern, 

Regnal year 3, Pauga sutivatsara, Kartthka ba, 
10, Uttaribhiidrapada nukgatra, In charac: 
ters of the Sth century ALD. 


Text’ 


First Plate 


1 Pre sorerdfactiarn: wetyatet wa (1°) wreted - 
2 (5°) Se ARTA STARE: (due) tafea farsreraar( a) 
rene) varie 


LAPT ST RT Are TAO, erfeetryarer( MTA) 

4 SST ROT Tira qe) urerefoearerni ny 
BANA SEAS ATA 

S Uisstifaqaqearars: sreattarormtarce(Zyaet et | 
fareperera - ~ 


—_—____ 


1. From the plates published in /nd.Ant., Vol.VIIL, 


- 


This letter m seems to have been omitted in the original and the place 


left blank in which it should have been written. 


‘ neart g 


ma“ 


ae Plate : First Side 


9 favil SAY) RE Aas as feuinrezatay' - 
10 FET: TTR TTA eT TEE TT RTT 


Second Plate : Second Side 


D Feely cemetary weariteraras 


maT - 
12 41a wenft_fa_feranta’ a were ate: wa fran 
TAT ( GM) ee 


CSET wa faxes cedaftengw ewary 

4 Wes: (ie) A Teeeatfer aa (s-)eathtenf od 
UFTTRTIP EET TTL 

ios en bartar TT renner tiie) nO Cred 


abet) vpn 


Third Plate 

6 UsihTemmifeht: (1°) Wee ae Be PH: Ae TET AT He TAY) 
(li2ztie) TSATA US) A(T) AT 

17, WT eta aE) (1°) wie atrerarion aH Weta IT: 
(sti) sthaaa Painter 

is Ubea ufcorfed(ay) (1) uit a fraca gedusreatt a 
(lights) TaeTg 

1) TR axm@aarebrericay) (ey) eer AT urert ata 
CPT ASAIN TTT CLS ttt 

2 Wepiatao eepAitdasraesr fataaqa utzad (ie) sta 


friar (119) 


1. Fleet reads ye and corrects into Wer 


a ge oak “Probably what is intended is +f cferaber avast 


YThis Wagtya followed by a mark, which resembles the letter fa, but the 
a Meqgning of Which i is not obvious. may have been engraved by mistake. 
ABUAYE “3 


reds 46 


= ee mnibatenmcemnpmemee oo eee rs renews Seto | 
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No.7: Plate VII 


Dévagiri Plates of MrgéSavarman, Year 4 


Provenance: Dévagiri, Haveri Taluk, Dharwad District, 
Karnataka State. 
Reference: K.P Peling: JARRAS, VoLXXT. pp. dad i 


J. leet: Ind. Ant, VolVib pp. a7 Ww o(No 
XXXVI) and plate. 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verse 1 Anusfubh. 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: Year 4, Varsapaksa 8, Tithi Paurnamasi (In 


characters of Sth cent. A.D.). 


Text! 


First Plate 
1 PS Perera) ATP TTA ATT OT) YT 
(ST) A 
fufteea aes erfttgae uf 
waton(™ ya faquofafetar Heart Tepe U 
4 ea ftfaseireierersir: fascratragvaai- 


Second Plate : First Side 
qagsret: weea(ajyar: age: ating: stem: fates ft 
drovtarat (1°) srrarqgeat Faararantrartstafagerg- 
Wa: way: Ya yarrgagay: praratretrated— 


anu parginearebered area ad (ete rf a ecw Peete ne 


eeervantierremmtey sarartaerg fay ae 


wen 


oxznrninn 


1. From the plates published in Ind.Ant., Vol. VII. 


ccontitr ee rar ne ican manera ella ol 
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Second Plate : Second Side 
lo awa: cell cfr: zafaragrere: AE - 
. 1 arfstaaags( 3) tea: Toate tetdiairan rast: 
a ~ - 12 Nef wrap erpAcnrAnrarafay- 
13 Raa BAIT: was E ATA - 
MOTIVATE ITERATE IT 


Third Plate : First Side 
1s Nfeuarrrtresrecnenife ya: fa ey- 
fo wertires: faxere- 
| - 16 RUT STATE: se 
17 TNT waiennix eran estas — 


18 Peer Hay UE ta bes era ire) 


Third Plate : Second Side 


23 Warmafa (1+) sat Sars tage afeae- 


Fourth Plate 
24 caeeioomtinavadarndiminna (1°) wed 
25 =Taereet SMITA Ass) rerfa WT AHS 
26 Tafa (1°) A faareraed WareraaHaagenl wate (11°) 
27 Sewer (1°) Teg HT Usfrerrfeht: (1°) Ts TS 
28 Fer Yaar TEA eT HTL (tis) Aacaarafaat fafa 
(11°) 


1. Between the letters % and Yan unnecessary % is engraved and then erased. 
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No.8 : Plate VIII 


Hosanagara Plates of Mrgcgavarman, Year 6 


Provenance: Hosanagara, Hosanagara Taluk, Shimoga Dis- 
trict, Karnataka State. 
Reference: S.H.Ritti and K.V.Ramesh ;: Ep.Ind., 
¥ Vol.XL, pp. 109 ff. 
Language: Sanskrit. 
Metre: Verse 1 and 2 Anusjubh. 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. 
Date: Regnal year 6, 4th paksa of Hemanta, 
an Paurnamasi. (In characters of the Sth cent. 
| A.D.) 
4 
{ 
\ 
Text! 
First Plate 
1 fest (0) Taher (it) TSTRTA, (1) earferent 
ATTA TTA ATT 
2 sree erfettyaa ofrecer (7° ) TH 
< 3 aufenrenrtatttara srTRrasararn Herat 
4 waren offers: Vaan WW CAA 
i oo ae —————— — 
Second Plate : First Side 
5 (a aaa fat ateofare sea asta 
o LCT APSE ZB) Uae lanrnfasrat TST aaa — 
! PTT PAT ee a (AEE AT | 
6 im dita algae 7 


————— 


Fron the plates published: in Ep.Ind., VolL.XL. 
Lexpressed by a symbol engraved in the margin against line 2. 


1 
7 
3. The lost letters may be restored as WalaerTst WRATH | 


ats a 
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Second Plate: Second Side 
sftfasrarern rere ACTA (fot) ae * 


10 frerarren(*) fay aA) AT Arye) ATT 
: WETS 


1 a arena aorta weft ‘uftrrmretuher(m) 
12 SAAT (1+) Ase) TPT T TeqoaHeAM Tata (1°) SHIT 
(1°) 


Third Plate 
ra pare hret pT cent TATRA) WaT (FE) (te) A ATT TET 


(fared) - 

a ea we eT we) (ase) (BFA (ie) TET a 
USTASTaTAIH ag (A) 

1s fa (1°) stfa a (1°) SASS) START care) ah eka seer 
(1) ufe ad- 


lo Weerfor awe Gera 7 a (:) (1i2iie) Fat sfaittacn faaafa 
(11) 
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No.9 : Plate 1X 
Hifna Hebbiagilu Plates of MrypcSavarman, Year 7 


Provenance: — Hitna Hebbagilu village in Periyapatna, Hun- 
sur Taluk, Mysore District, Karnataka State. 

Reference: B.L.Rice + Ep.Carn., VoLIV, 
Hunsur 18; Revised edn. Periyapatna 49 and 
pl. pp.532-34, plates XX & XXI. 

Language: Sanskrit. 


Metres: Verse 1 Arya; Verses 2 and 4 Anusfubh; Verse 
3 Upajiti. 
Script: Southern Box-headed. 
Date: Regnal year 7, Margagira, §u.10 (circa Sth 
cent. A.D,) 
Text! 


First Plate 


1 fest’ ou wafa WT He wher fers Pera TAT GT: ) 
(1°) 


3 TT Sareea erate ATS 
4 wires fidtgre Witeaearearreratare( m+) eq 


Second Plate : First Side 
Pera, Tee oftfasrafereaatreraator (: 
ror RSG acr-seaee wate re] (2) 


x . < 
Teft WHS TNA ( 11) Fererrey- 


mrmruynnnu 


-_ 


!. From the plates published in Ep.Carn., Revised edn, Vol.IV. 
2. This word is written between lines 1 and 2. 
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Second Plate : Second Side 
3 faraeaach: waaararereat: Weedaftaaey: 
10 2afesnpeuasara: fest aise — 
1 WraEtaeataarcaooradsy Urea 1 - 
2 Yefauvertrea: gute ga wate: wads va 


Third Plate : First Side 
13 Ueraret facrita wera: sffawafeeagteras asf 
14 AER: WET anyedforenTa stomrefram - 


Third Plate : Second Side 
17 THT sprevaraam anfateaeraited - 
18 UR_iemtey Svary (1°) A ss)earfacarn W aeqoaKe- 
19 Tafa 11 aTft ara rertta were: 11 Geter (at fe) sofa eat 
20 Fema afefer (ie) aetsretsat ang er Se) TTT 
(21s) 


Fourth Plate 
21 yesa weatia vets: 1 atte era yo aes oaefa- 
2 wrote (1) waiqdersotars wareagarawarfa arr it 


(3 1*) Fasq 
2304) (s*) waoenf BH Wwaredatanl wasqMmeq (1) 
aefietqar - 


24 PRT Tetfrearmifett: (1°) Ge wea wer apa ae aT 
ania 4 ou gf) aantdar- 
Pa tater azar 


1. This is Dravidian pu. 
2. Read sia 
J. Thin is written at the end of the line. 
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° No. 1 


Hircgakuna Plates of Mrgesavarman, 


Provenance: HireSaku 
State. 


_, Reference: B.L.Rice : 


Sanskrit. 
Verses 1 


century 


Second 


* 4 ttrceTqeaftrerrt aga: 


5 waar soareiareett Saree hoor aT TIF 


SST URES | cee 


Inscriptions of the Early 


0: Plate X 


ee eee 
rare snee =i 


Kadambas 


9 JRE Tee 


Regnal Year 8 


na, Shimoga District, Karnataka 


-2 Anustubh. 


* Southern, Box-headed. 
Regnal year 8, Vaisikha Pornima 


‘AD,). 
Text' 


First Plate 


Plate : First Side 


sreireecerat rarest 


¢ qeda weft StettreapeTTTA Hee 


a Second 


Plate : Second Side 


Ep.Carn., Vol.VIII, Sb.33 and 


2 Y eee: 


(circa 5th 


ee ee eee oe 


ncaa 


7 ieee aarrrateata we aay” Ut ARF - 


——— 
From the plates published 
Read 3iferasraTeaary, 
Read wira. 

This ls Dravidian a. 
This is Dravidian |a. 


UbUNn— 


in Ep.Carn., Vol. VHT. 
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4 8 &a we técaedi=n: yoda: farcat eferora: Steerer: 


9 9a wa: veda an: ate ae a: Tea! enc) 
Mo Ura: Geert wa: veer dreary, sere: TeRITy, 


| . P Third Plate : First Side “4 
MW PERCENT: TSH UOT aa: veda a 
12 00! SOHO AA Urea eWay SeroTs ori 

13. atfeat arerot Hea weefufrensa 3MCTaWISA BW 


la PT arf Ue TL MCHA) (5°) IRM) aTa ZW (5°) neal a 
MUTATE LIE 


Third Plate : Second Side 
1S WI Wats (16) TMHSA (1°) TEAR ap Uarhrarnati ht: 
(1°) stares 
16 Fe WS] Fer year A: TeT ary It (ills) afgaeky- 
17 werhr eat Aefeyfre: (1°) san Wasa @ waa 
18 ATH AAT I (211°) 


Dike as 35s ssc a’ 


grit sete. 
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No.11 : Plate XI 
Halsi Plates of MrgéSavarman, Year 8 
ee eat 
: BigeProvenances- Heals, Khanapur Taluk, Belgaum District, 
A vere. Karnataka State. 
J\F.Floot 3 dnd.Ant., Vol VI, pp.24-25, 


—~ No. XXI and Plates. 

Sanskrit. .. - 

Seat: Verse 1 Arya; Verses 2-8 Anusfubh. 

4% Southern, Box-headed. 

-Regnal year 8, Vaigakha sarhvatsara, Karttika 


3) Paurna- -miasi. In characters of the Sth cent. 


Text’ 


i eke 2 ‘ Spit eigen" That First Plate 
oad eect K pH Tpeh oh 5 - 

owl fy certen (11) Bret serena Pm) TRI qporesse: WPL TTA TO LUE: 
eT yy Sreteprearrererdt 
9 WRTAUTR MT Ws It (ius) RPTPeTTC RAN: Ral youad- 
3 Weary (te 0) PRT TAR PPT ATT: i (2 tie) trent 
4 Betta cat usttactrers: (1°) wad aPrmaraer 


Second Plate : First Side 
5 aa aetifeecrerd (11) (3 11") ateasteera: frre: 


(1") 
6 aereunifasrd, fesrertarg At (it) (4 tit) ea ST SARATOTE 
1 werpetadta U: (1) waa wae fea an fa BAVA S)SPAFAD EPP TL 


7 (11) (5 We) 


eT 


1. From the plates published in Ind.Ant, Vol.V1 


—- 
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Second Plate : Second Side 


9 wR TET (11) (6 HW) oft fersrrrent errr Stina 


aT A aPrzerag - | 


"10 HAT wana sTea aera waa mate vioohareary 
11 TERT eT ST eit Gea ee PUA UST (a) fy 


(Pea) erred - 
12. oftfersrresreadirRrarctt STATE TAC (5) Cg: (1) arate: 1 ee 
ne ee IAL IO : . mi 


Third Plate eA URE ae ile St ee 
3 Sei ise: Meraergeme: wefeaqunn sft (ii) dehy wee 
14 SAT (1) Ag hreh ge ow Usifiteriefir: ay wa, 2 * 
1S MPR wem mee Ter TR (11) (711) eEMTCAT EMMIS Tt ay 
ary (aT) UW eta ay- : ee 
16 -ERTL (1°) ofearfreearfor Pets wove (1) (3 ie 


Patong 1 


ory 
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No.12 : Plate XII | 


Banavasi Inscription of Mepesavarman 


Reference: B.R.Gopal : (P.B. Desai Felicitation Volume) 
Studies in Indian History and Culture, pp.57 
ff. 
Language: Sanskrit. 
Metre: Metre : 1 to S Upajati. 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. 
| : Date: Undated. In characters of the Sth century 
| A.D. 
| 


| Provenance:  Banavasi, Karwar District, Karnataka State, 


Text! 


i 1. Po eater (11s) fad wer (1s) FPR anlfaet wea = 
Se fee eaforrersd(ry (ie) Papa eras, i 
_ frat aypents acatara 1) (ie) 
moma pitta wea: (1°) are far Tu 
“4ha oo Gy wrarafyedy s wfeauarasi (2iie) aaa 
te 7 I iret: afer wonfin wnrflt==" (1). 
josie premiering Brew 11 310") ) ardracansraanert at 


me ae Grea (TA) (1) saereazarenfal at) a 


4. sTREaTefsaag xX See (AUT) (1°) Waferad wecauifetar 
wert WHS AMM) TA: ut (Sue) WTEM........ 


1. From the text rtdlishnet in P.B.Desai Fel. Val 
2. This may be restored as (zur uit) 


rary ‘nar 


8H Inscriptions of the Early Kadambas 
{ ! i. ates 
No.t3 : Plate XU 
Talagunda Stone Inscription of the time of | 
MrgcSavarman and queen Prabhayvatt 
Provenance: Tijagunda, Shikarpur Taluk, Shimoga Dis- 
trict, Karnataka State. 
Reference: R.Narasimhachar : Mys.Arch.Rep., 1911, 
p.35, plate IV, No.2. : 
Language: Sanskrit. : 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. | Y: 
Date: Not dated. In characters of Sth century ‘A.D. 
| Koil 
Text 


1 eee tw} sedMetdb da at Mast eetadpath WATTCdT) wt dd Utall 
iawmisary — 
> oben Aoreriebrepieipnaerared: Ue 
fegerestoqey aa 
3 SATA, sledleanerpauya. PRACT AAS U UV. 
| Oy NEAT 


4 unfrarored: warifaa: weeriwarge: Fred wep 
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. No.14 : Plate XIV 


Kudgere Plates of Vijaya Siva 
Mandhiatrvarman, Year 2 


Provenance: Kudgere, Shikaripur Taluk, Shimoga District, 
Karnataka State. 


Reference: E.Kielhorn, Ep.tnd.. Vol. VI, pple th 
a Language: Sanskrit. 
Metre: Verses 1-2 Anusfubh. 
Seripe Southern, Box-headed. 
Date: Regnal year 2, Vaigakha $u.15. Pn characters 
of about the fifth century A.D. 
% 
Text! 
First Plate 
1 fast sifaaaaarerar, TET: 
2 MAHER ATTA aT yarfar iret : 
3 arreereriay ware ya: waferger ery a (Ie) A 
4 PR: HITT, Ar farara reer aia) 
* Second Plate : First Side 
5 STRAP) ATA A LAGOA 
6 areartstafagaarag eure: wat 
7 fadta I rarer WTeT 
| 7" scrartraad wets STATA) 
rartraraa Weld, sities 
Second Plate : Second Side 
' ' ee 
1. After the text published in Ep.dnd., Vol.VIi. 
2. Read queued Ua tL 
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‘4 
ee 


9 S TOUR ser arfate (fiz )a(q) atfegey- 
7 10 TH sara fates (7) 


1 FULT erp epeaf ay UEERCEIET Hel, 


~ 3 ( 12 TSaTTT fatgfafrardl ere ace Cy 
| Third Plate 
13, WHTeTe seeratar aserhireat wou aR) wee 
; 4 Wafa (IN SSA (1) Trem WeMA) ar a ees 
TERT (1°) 
i Is WRS(fe) ataearfo are wera qa i (iiie) ztse 


16 3th wT THAME (9) TMS (1°) mehr yar aT 
17 TTB Te: (1+) eT ae aT yp ae et aNd wT) 
Wn (2119) 
9 (8 epee Teentinges fafa ofan 


» 


ee enn, ee 


retires: 
; “92 av Inscriptions of the Early Kadambas 
i if ) 
there woe we - 
a No.15 : Plate XV 
Shimoga Plates of Mandhatrraja, Year 5 
Provenance: Dévarahalli, Chennigiri Taluk, Shimoga Dis- 
trict, Karnataka State. 
Reference: R.Narasimhachar : Mys.Arch.Rep., 1911, 
pp.31 ff. 
. Language: Sanskrit. 
Metre: Verses 1-2 Anusfubh, 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. 
Date: Regnal year S. In characters of the Sth century 
A.D. 
- Text! 
First Plate 
POUR Cre) Pt retary Ce) Pee eat gt CUP 
2 Lerabioern areariana etidyareri 
3 fer (=) Rater yatanen srfrasrmrari wera 
4 ct sTeaaerenra( wyarrufadtearaart sft TTT ts — 
5 TERS wa: fravhtes: fraps - 
Second Plate : First Side 
6 FAST: Aha aa 
7 Fea) Re ae rears eye an: y- 
g frstRedefantes TTR (AT) ep fz fet 
jo RCN) Were far bip dees parnea. elbareey aT 
| VIO MIS USPTO co april 
q 


____ 


1. From the plates in Mys.Arch.Rep., 1911. 


Cob ELL bar o 


: “Raa 
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Second Plate : Second Side 
| TERET WR wba four) aft wreny y hirreanrsarag- 
9 )i2 cease ewan fatten ataeaniara 
(| 13 safteyaemermern( ya) faterperemrra az- 
? 14 OTOTy sreaferrena weafirearon(ae1) a sore — 
18 TART (1) axa oer at a ean sTaTafa (1°) 


a 


Third Plate 


6 MIE ete) erefer aap ty VSM TRE BT 
TUT Gr) UBT A WERGHA) (ie) errat veer au ain gra 
IS ATOM) (1) fe afea(hareaitor fae serra fame far) fy 
(e) (litte ) ae 
1 TEAM PT UST Gey tert n Cre) ed ster ane uty 
try! 
20 A TET UR ee Gen a ct taney VUEte (nae) 


~ RO UTTG we secs abba 


94 : ea - anew Unseriptions of the Early Kadambas 
. ——— 


No.16: Plate XVI 


Nilambur Plates of Ravivarman, Year 5 


Provenance: Nilambur, Ernad Taluk, Malabar District, 
| Kerala State. 

Reference: T.A.Gopinatha Rao : Ep.Ind., Vol.VIII, 

pp.146 ff. and Plates. 

Language: ~~ Sanskrit.” 9 7 

Metre: = » gVerse 1 Anusfubh. 

Script: we z.-, Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: _Regnal - Year 5; Karttika, Paurnamasi. In 
characters es the Sth century A.D. 


Text! . 


out rub 4! a , First Plate 


5 aay” ay  eadanairrniaatt yay 


6 fife vivcfareat trefeda’ Pru” ararforir - 
q\1 aoe yetfefteant qu frarsire- 


1. From the plates published in Ep.Ind., Vol. VIII. 
2. The portion of the plate covering the letters in the brackets is broken 
away and only the lower part of these letters is visible. 
3. Read women, 
4. Were visarga is unnecessary. 
5. Vhis is Dravidian pu. 
| 6. This is Dravidian (1a. 


rt reese 


4 
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és (ANS * qufeat areaemiara agete( at) - 


Second Plate : Second Side 
9 (OM) a_Meraarhrt Taqeaifrg aa uf|e( wa) 
10 (MN Urtaard weeuftraufant Wal sW)- 
Nar (9) qerered a: aeaenoron (SN at (x )- 
12 (aon hrhog Raz Sarre) - 


Third Plate 
13 (MAM) vara (1+) As) Awd MIVA SIMA) (1+) 
M4 Stros were ye warfiranmafehy (:) (is) 
15 (A) wet wer ha: eq er der Werf? 
16 (TA) Req WeTeTes: (1°) wat (wy WAY (11) 


95 


Drie ig tine 


T -esteliiada had WEN reac 


No.17 : Plate XVII 
Halsi Plates of Kavivarman, Year 11 


Provenance: — Halsi, Khanapur Taluk, Belgaum District, 
Karnataka State. 
Reference: J.F.Fleet : Ind. Ant., Vol.VI, pp.27-29, 
F No.XXIII and Plates. 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metres: Verse 1 Arya; Verse 2 Sragdhara; Verses 3-5 
Anusfubh, . 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. ; 

Date: Regnal year 11, sixth fortnight of H&manta, 
10th day. In characters of Sth-6th century 
A.D. . i 


Text! 


First Plate 
1 tafe i safe wrerisarst qeresex uferraef ore: (1°) 
2 Wetrearea( vat) wad ware Para wer (rie) 


3 ftrearrepentatratemrrr en fara fate: 
4 weer Fae weyers tes (1) 


Sccond Plate : First Side 
S aegal crac terqahrnperea teat fistaeht: 
6 ene et eauefered ft oxen (211°) 
7 red eT eer ALA (4) Ferree (1°) thoufanthafed 1° 
8 eroaree fe Weeder i (aie) Wena, SEAT USAT 


1. From the plates published in Ind.Ant., Vol.VI. 


2. This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 


THOR oo] 
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Second Plate: Second Slide 
o US reR Prat arava “ME ary BTU fet = 
10. fererf Star Aber UU SEP HO RU é NUS utp 
Wo apagsy wombat WAR AATETI Sed ferry ~ 


Third Plate 
3 TeTs fae at a fetfita wayq, WAR PA) at aq 
WSaRT- 
4 Nea wah 1 SS 1 iad eur att 


16 FAD (ates ) ea ea aN eva First 5 (1°) 
ufvad WEE Ear) for Pe UW Wey 
17 Ht (sire ) 
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No.18 : Plate XVIII 
Kuntagani Plates of Ravivarman, Year 12 


Provenance: Kunfagani, Sirsi Taluk, North Kanara Dis- 
trict, Karnataka State. 

Reference: G.S.Gai : Ep.tnd., VolLXXXIT, pp.218 ff. 
and Plates. 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verses 1-2 Anusfubh. 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: Regnal Year 12, Sravana Su. 15. In characters 


of the Sth-6th century A.D. 


Text! 


First Plate 
1 tater (1) fasrrofegegt cearhrsen(tran Wreng- 
2 Hear yarhaferat Area (ir) a erhect (yay x UfaeTe—- 
3 zerrafe! weer Fensvizfataye afta 


Second Plate : First Side 
4A cerry anfaen wearer (:) arateva (wfa 
s trent guifgérd denniar erent 
6 3 aearona wragkartfasra (Ui jae Basal 


1. From the plates published in Ep./nd., Vol XXXII. 

2 The letters in the bracket have been pected off but their traces are visible 
on the plate. 

3. Read werfgremt as in other plates. 


Bahn. 
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Second Plate: Second Side 
7 areerttoohsrren (are) Parra raTl(eft) or earthen 
& Sart UIE yetrantereirr (71) (it) Wespeuneul zy 


9 eye! vata (1) aenPre wa gor 


A Third Plate 
locamy Meniteprsy (11+) (Tara Went aT) a Br aera (ay 


 (e) af 
1 ataeenter vega (ays WY (Crise) weet qa wT 
ww 


12 (PU) ROTTER. (:) geq get yey ee ae Tet 
PAA (112 11) 
13° BY (1) Ree (A) Fray (=) (ts) 


100 
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No.19 : Plate XIN 


Davanagere Plates of Ravivarman, Year 34 


Provenance: 
Reference: 
Language: 
Metres: 


Script: 
Date: 


Davanagere, Davanagere Taluk, Chitradurga 
District, Karnataka State. 

M.H.Krishna : Mys.Arch.Rep., 1933, pp.109 
(f. and PILXXII; D.C.Sircar : Ep.tnd., 
VolLXXXIII, pp.87 ff. & Ph 

Sanskrit. 

Vere bo Praharyint 5 Verses JM, She} 
Anuypubli, Verse 20 Vaxantatlaka. 
Southern, 

Regnal year 34, Madhu-masa (i.e. Cattra) 
éukla-paksa, Rohini. In characters of the 
Sth-6th century A.D. 


Text! 


First Plate 


1 fost ci) Qatqafaatinergsr xin weefa Tera 
areca (1°) 

2 zamrerpenfrunihtite qos wail(fa) Gates: 1 
(All) 


3 eet feroart TT TAT: (1") HTGWATSS x FTF EA 
aefratenea ofa: i (11211*) 


=) 


< 


ranean eras: (1) qa a 
aca: Ut (311°) 


eras Ure (Bat) Fa ATT) TA rfa: (1*) 
seaigrgcreraereatseareyary, Wt (411*) 


From the plates published in Ep.tnd., Vol.XX XU. 
This word is written in the left margin of the plate. 


«| 
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6 Tweet fe fated wea (i) feos 
waar aah fernfaa(sy it (si) 

7 mama adurinsit oT uefa outaa: (rey) efter 
WOT MPA TT UeMTE TE (6 11 *) 


Sccond Plate : First Side 
s THA ren wihreniereta (1+) qe 
aan metre vt (711°) 
» TaTahratea geet Prem (0°) aserdt weft 
ferersta it (81t*) 
10 Tenfnprereaeeeadte(ay at (+) mem eftatiweredtin 
ata awerfr i (ote) 
1 fagargadt aera aera faery (1) 
Rita Aversa TTL LL (101) 
12 wee fet ward aetérponaveya: (1° 
Tear trenieeraasa: 1 (11 i +) 
13 Treat? ges) fifa (1 +) 
Tau weer Teter MITE (12 *) 
14 ovate efter wi s)a fara ya: (bey ot 
Ferasarcarintatit aT WMT a3 ) 
Second Plate : : — Side 
15 cnotbarset AEST MATA (1°) 
ayerafiaf: qoar yaar Ue ua (14 ie) 
16 Feat Wel Meare U TITAS: (1+) 
frayed terest afar (asiey 
17 (ea) eer hy Tac feat TL (1*) 
srt ran breay aereu cTeeT: (16 11) 
PTLD REM G9) CUE TTA eT FATEL C8) 
TSEIEET IEEE AMEE TebE TT a7 2) 
19 TA) Urperey aerate (1+) 


Vo Read ana arerd 
2. Betler read “ten 
Verse 18 is defective. 


Re TC TB ere 


wR 


ny eooreeRetenten ware ERO ES 
ere settereareretiet errata (92M) renee 


my HIRI QUT APTATRT TIE TS srs on 


TAT RTPTE * a bie 
; att Wav. a 
"i nettiaae os Ao Third: Plaief it 
22 cron segues a)yatrnfaren= ie) jer 
sais Ta1(S) Ea OTA ear pa mae 
23 eh ith Tent Tar (fh) eT ae anes s 
aed Wed Ue GETS A EL BIRSTALL (28° 
na orteéd fata whee Viorel) ee 
wart a fra yous we) arya Ths (2700 
95 weet Went aT A BA a YE eye? 
uf adaeearter a Wea he us (3a ). 


{See 


| 
‘ 
} 
‘ 
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No.20 : Plate XX 
Sirsi Plates of Ravivarman, Year 35 


Provenance: — Ajjibal, Sirsi Taluk, North Kanara District, 
Karnataka State, 


Reference: VoS.Sukthankar skp. dnd., VOLXVI, pp. 26s 
ff. and plates. 

Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verses 1-2 Anusfubh. 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: Regnal year 35, Karttika, 6u.5. In characters 


of the Sth-6th century A.D 


Text! 


First Plate 
1 aft StRersrren tatiana - 
TTT i Err aTyT) - 


on erkeefrgarent wftreefa(a) <em( ex) - 


i 


1. From the plates in Ep.Ind. Vol.XVI. 
2. This punctuation mark is unnecessary, 
3. May be restored as Wart tras 
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Wh tehuea hrrerary wtareayt 5A ( TH) Be) 


Second Plate : Second Side 
12 Fafa sed fai} sent 
Ro feraene Aeramonsai yey Hath - 
IM CUA emit QUIS EE GIDE TT | 
1s aedlerb ea a ayaa Aa. 
lo. Tt fads TASER TAT fz aur 
Hee. cure, Sara (A+) We) 


Third Plate 
1s FET rarer fran 
19 MARCA ATS (11°) A Se) Prerha aeqoaTe Ta, 
20 wafa (ue) Saasa (1) Tree ae aT WY et ay- 
21 UT (1) af atdreenfor ace wey UU tt tie) 
22 sehen we cahiranneny: (1*) 
23 AT AT AT eT eT Haafafa iy (2 11) 


SerrROE CY porte 


2A ETERS REE SET Fe. RS 


Sas 38 eee: 


fi aten ieeaar 


fee 8 ee eee a Ge 


c 
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WwW Ne 


6 


9 


10s 


No.2] :; Plate XN1 
Halsi Plates of Ravivarman 


Provenance: Halsi, Khanapur Taluk, Belgaum) District, 

; Karnataka State. 

Reference: J.F.Fleet : Ind.Ant., Vol.VI, No. XXIV, p.20 
and plate. 

Language: Sanskrit. ; 

Metre: Verse 1 Arya : Verses 2-3 and 6 Upajati; 
Verse 4-5 Indravajra, Verses 7-8 Anusfubh. 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: Undated. In characters of the Sth-6th century 
A.D. 


Text! 


Pais First Plate 

“ srafa worarret Tyree: UPeramat ree — 
fora: (1+) Wagar TATA aT ET frie) 
tfampanwrdatert Freer farear tert WACO) tl *) 
VAT oat ST peers Hy WeMfyrer aeteerrrap a ney 


Second Plate : First Side 
TEIN deed pee TTP oppeper ba fee bay 
HrTet edeedth? Ppt Pb aah Tatbesbed ity 
Ware HTT Eta erated 
aera areata ATT <T e eT di bart 


wv 


Second Plate : Second Side 


Tomer rah aT eT fea ie 


Ls 


2 


From the plates in Ind Ane, Vol VI 
Fleet reads (#1) here 
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10 Ue: (0°) ST WAH Tea Sel ReTPe ave apenas 


Ht (Stl *) 
Mara a tarfa eeTe aT) wa: Tea aT ets) aT (1 *) 


. 12 8 Fear TW: Pe uel wisfa areas 1 


(611°) 
Third Plate 
13 Se See AGA (1+) aRPrechyeT Say TPT EHH: (8 %y 
14 Aa wee aer fy: TS TS FeT HSA) 1 (7 1 *) 
1S Tem Wem aT al eta aay) 
| 16 whe area fara a farmeat 1 (ait) 
| 
* 
& 
» 


| PytesN Nhe SENOS ANE OTT tT” 
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a 


eee 


No.22 : Plate XXII 


‘ Gudnapur Inscription ‘of Ravivarman 


Provenance: Gudnapur (near Banavasi), Sirsi taluk, North 
Kanara district, Karnataka State. 
Reference: B.R.Gopal : Srikanhika (Srikantha Sastri 
§ Fel.Vol.), pp-61ff.; Corp.Kad.Ins., pp.St ff 
G.S.Gai: Quart.Journ. Myth.Soc., 
Vol.LX XIX (1988), pp.89 ff. 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verse 1-. Malini; Verses 2-29 Maitra- 
samakavisesa; Wéetse 30 Prthvt. 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: Undated, In characters of the Sth-6th cent. 


A.D. 2 tsi 


eRe eevee Perera (31?) 

3 mse Areerete Sa: frau: fran: 1 wv fe 74 
eaatrerargenprgyarrad: i (41'*) aera Hecate 
acaagfantfawne: | qafara famaawa: 
WMATA eA fame: 1 (511 *) 

4 IN sy PUPP CARAT AT HAT Tet eee 1 WA TST 


1. From the impressions and photographs preserved in the office of the 
Director (Epigraphy), Mysore. The published text is defective. The text 
is engraved from bottom (o top. 


Taveras of the Early: Aaland 


Say ates Uae TA U1 loll) 
renin: wernt wy outa | ATT 
BH) HAA UT TEMPE FATT 1 (71 1") 


Smet omen mem) ra sity 
qifarretarcrae rete Parr 1 (811) 


ef woftrercy wa TTT rorya bday 


coe a ala ay 11 (9tt*) 
Remit acrerngh 


. ata: Ripe ea GERI EMC i (1o1te) 


Tl WRT aif ATE Wee (5°) TAT. 
ferferafarfey acs wearer: 1 (ie) 


_opairaarraghrrectch farms, 12 1) 


. eee wrdiaaerer tra: 1 cfatra 


10K 


dipeapem: Cs eS 
Epes ets Ht (i3ite) 


SRR; 
“ a ES PROTETATN.... 
ie a Hatt) 


| IMRT reese erarrareyey (1) 
arent BAA Way a Aa, TTA | (1411°) 
9. PATRI AAA WAT. ! 

Wore iran aes ye eerie ae iy (1611) 
sreriferrrrarage ay freat wea: 
gofearsentrateea ata feaearfa i (a7) 

10 aT a thao aT (A) ay)... 
afro Tenia seer (18°) 
sor fe W ATCT 
a el sale 1 (911 +) 
1 aeq aria aeatararaeetartay (afar) 
wa wa ade ofan oer fest aster 1 (112011*) 
Arata sy emit afveas wasretenaterr | 
Treraryeinne: Tartare aT 1 (nie) 
2 Ter reread arein mettre iy + 
viper re TORTI ATA 1 (221°) 


scene ne a lA 


pavers eaeeertdiene Reale ee. , nos ete i erect a merene ett 
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wer gee Perret a ceteoredery | 
rT ARe AER hero Peretikor weTRTL |b (2311) 
13 TARO S*) TRATES aT cena geen fray, ITT & 
yah ureierariires farfst 1 (241°) 
SUT Tra either threes hare PA) 
Ware, Were YT: WyeTsA AUT: | (251°) 
ist a peeyaten tafaneee afer: | 
TA RTAQ See: Hes Oa eT | (261°) 
Ta rT Soa: feerfaretereterferearhtor: 
wert wa ae araeerrmePaeara TE | (271°) 
Ish ae eT AM gratera arera(s+y erat 
WATT Tey TS: TATA TEI aA: ) 1 (281*) 
ra Hoe Frater erat arn etter 1 af a aes 
av terest cratt: wpererf ara: fem 1 (29 1) 
le Gh Ponburnmicga waingr we eParerey qwfarRatwor 
etry | Sa: warfare (s+) er erat estar: 
WONT LATTA ANTE TENT: 1 (301%) 
17 PT TTR! ere Ttrereerebra meee efteferT 
SET TEA) Hee Ss MPV UTA LET 
CAT Tere AAPA Te Tee ATS aa fsreqera 


aTa- 
is ehraarea cen gaff wee) aerfer weray fed 
AWE BSAA aa atery USAT 


5 CTE ws ag ear 
1 ou Rea SEMAtHag siquieasa 

19 HIRTATAS ATA 11 2 Neat Gerth TPH seat 
o3 Ml SeReyfeara i o4 ou. wham 
VUTATITA aE | RT TUTTE ET 


derateerghadraray is i area 


1. The letter dé is defective because the engraver has committed a mistake 

here. 

Here also the engraver has committed the same mistake. 

3. The visarga has been dropped here according to the varitika- kharparé 
Sari va visargal6pd vaktavyah. 


i) 


en. 


strip 
we fy Beas eet ae 
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UTA aT 

2ST Wat art wafrreoss wa | Ue un 7 
TRS OTA stare afoot Aa mei WATT RTS 
ul 8 oo siftaragfesceree  ufwatee 
Wyeast Yea 


22 STIXTS Unf pT ered after, yeaten 
Carrera eargaita deen Serge wy're1 Ween 
9 Carat aa aweeueaaearfr wae 
areata x wre away i 

25) seistines MT OWey gore a parsitcanr wefen- 

240 eH SAT eareeaer AT 4 Wigs Hewmrady 


uniferemrm - 
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No.23 : Plate XXTII 


Halsi Plates of Ravivarman 


Halsi, Khanapur Taluk, Belgaum District. 
Karnataka State. 

J.F.Flect : Ind.Ant., Vol.VI, pp.25-27 
No. XXII and Plate. 


Verses 1 and 16 Aryd; Verse 2 Vasantatilakd; 
Verse 3 Salini; Verse 4 Upajati (Indravajra 
and Upendravajra); Verses 5-9 and 13-15 
Anusfubh; Verse 10 VarhS$astha; Verses 11 and 
12 a peculiar mixture of Indravamhsa (12 
letters) and Upéndravajra (11 letters) 


Undated. In characters of the Sth-6th century 


Text! 


First Plate 


112 
Provenance: 
Reference: 
Language: Sanskrit, 
Metre: 
Script: Southern. 
Date: 
A.D. 
1 


4 
>) 


wafa wearers ores: uferracsarefore: (1°) Aeitaa- 
vara camarnttegal Set i (iit) FATE ATT — 
RSNA Arena efidryarn ufsearexn 
(ray) reat sah) - 


Second Plate : First Side 


CTY, LETT RATT, TAT ATTA TATE at ~ 
Aa POTTY, WSEAS ATT) TATA eT: 


a 


From the plates in /nd.Ant., Vol. VI. 
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: @ wafers Sg) warfewafirires afd - 


ST (1 *) 


Second Plate : : Second Side. 

“Sort ad" Pk SX Yeqoamh @eres wAeh- 

*g UUT! T (ait) “aReaaeath wiiraafatre: ary ayfze 
SarxI- 

9 Tere: (1+) ea frearrenrgreutrrrer: fiend enters ers 

Third Plate : First Side 

10 Fa 1 (311+) sfterrattecqouats: waetamifvera TR 
°) SaTa- 

ya afd) aeret iebieca rer rer ere hme Tea 
(4ti*) atraTeqefay— 

12 Tere: FPA: (1) vente Wfa orden: virata 

13 PATA I (S11) MENT Trae: SPAT fa (yey ays, 


el) ot 


Third Plate : Second Side 
14 UN) fasten woesfkaerer i (611°) 
waethituder x warerya- 
# RSE Lavy yanel cafe: SWAT ARASH (FA) 1) (711) 
“REE Be 


oe 


16 6 Boreaf fireside (12 aerate wafer 


AT TATE A Car) er eerlarge ara aretrarerareart: (1+) y 
ts ths ow 


thee ¥ 


Fourth Plate : First Side 


18 bo aieapen aimee (911+) Saree fe ya: 
19 STF MTATTARTATSH: ( (1°) soTeadtareqadt aarRaanrit- 
20 Saat vate Waa) wafer era: 


21 SRT wad Weta ( 1+) fa fee eenfeaarcate: 
We Pera) - 


_ 


Here both anusvara and Vivarga sigus are shown, 
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26 


27 


28 
29 
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Fourth Plate : Second Side 
ATR Pree (iiss) Peerereer SPIT a ey 
ft - 
warmed (1+) wena goer ust ae uterare 
Fo (2) were ET Taframtefay prey ogee. 


wa 
WET PRET TET TT EPL 3 it) ECT Wer ao 
ea 


Fifth Plate 
TEU MY (1°) ue ahrearf we wera rer ti (ai +) 
atadd ffi- 
PRR) Wha ufone (ie) enh at ei yretirae carta 
“oul (Sit *) 
afafetagm wad aa aa euaftata: 
Trent Feta aerate at ae (a1) 


“aE 


” 


: rue My 
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No. _s Piatte bla 


Kaéipura Plates Bitte Grant of Ravivarman 


Provenance: Kisipura, Davanagere Dist., Karnataka 
Reference: M.H. Krishna ; Mys. Arch, Rep. » 1943, pp.48 
ff and Plate VI, 


} Language: Sanskrit, 
| Script: Southern, F 
| Date: Undated. In characters of the Sth-6th century 
+ a A.D. ' 
| 
Text! 
| First Plate 
- 1 3%1° wafer (11*) il a (it) fasritPegspat 
Tah 7 Nir AerzT-— 
2 Traren erfedrysaren ufvartearaarawratrerm oni TST TAT, 
3 FRAT STRATA a) er faste aaa 
PAM RATT (Ti+) 
© MPI Uren St: ) 1p z SR reer ure ufeoredtAt 1 
| s srubefawa atewmT aqetantf | sagem aaa 
tt Second Plate : First Side 
+ tf 6 Srmfeemra fatto ow ewerfafear agmadtootare 
frag (1 +) 
7 weer tears art eet rererretercerey Wo steerer - 
TAT PUREE Speeqpyappay fete 
9 AAT Worearona Perey Ax UTA UTetfaa at 
ere 
1. From the plates published in Afys. Arch. Rep., 1943. 
x 2. Expressed by a symbol. 
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10 Be yoaTrarehta wate eat eresaT ATH TST ETAT AT 
Second Plate : Second Side 

i wept verte cy Ta a MU 


12 weber year Taree: °) | ATT eT Ae nytt 
(2°) AEA TEA TAM(ST) HET (IN) 


13 WARMEST ST AT ett TATA *) | 
afy(fe) ataeerta faurat sraq farts (11 211°) 
a Tard Waeeord exergy (1) art ar urett ata 


ATES (SAS) ATT ITT TAL U1 (3119) 
1s atiaée fa(fayfinies whew vitarerrs (ie) walt en 
fradsa yechsrearfat a (att *) 


Third Plate : First Side 

16 sre war PH fA) seat a ETAT (1°) 

BCR RRS UA) TAH HTT I (All *) 
7 mera’ fad a 7 faafeerpera 1. 

fagtanied ef werd Gadifa(ayary i (ol) 
1s Wee Y afeox veoreafa(faq) Preofa | 

afer wren ope Prrrerafioreata i (ett) 
19 were wrarey(e)ewe wet <(a) fa Tea | 

wera Wha) ceca TAA Wa I lls) 
20 aTaPreaahaad det useowaetted (mA) | rata Pea) 

ura 


Third Plate : Second Side 
2 AW BROT AT) ETL (119°) Shar Tera parey, 
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No.25 : Plate NXV 


Kivadi Fragmentary Inscription of Ravivarman 


Provenance: 


Reference: 
Language: 
Metre: 
Script: 
Date: 


Kavadi, Kyasanur Hobati, Sorab Taluk, 
Shimoga District, Karnataka State, 

B.L. Rice: Ep.Carn., Vol. VIII, Sorab 523, 
Sanskrit. 

Anustubh. 

Southern, Box-headed. 

Undated, In characters of the Sth ath cent, 


A.W. 


Text! 


werd Fat (tH) (11°) 


Ont 
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No.26 : Plate XXVI 


Honnivar Plates of the dime of Ravivarman and 
Katkeya Clitrastna 


Provenance: Honnavar, North Kanara District, Karnataka 
. State. 

Reference: M.K.Dhavalikar and M.S.Nagaraja Rao, 

bee Ep.Ind., Vol.XXXVII, pp.33 ff. and plates. 

Language: Sanskrit. 


Metre: Verses 1-4 Anusfubh. 
Script: Southern Characters, Box-headed varicty. 
Date: Regnal. year 1, ASvayuja Paurnamast. In 
‘ characters of Sth-6th century A.D. 

Text! 


First Plate 
fear ce ) HAA AT ATT: (1) Walea- 
peed: Gousha: (1 wie) HH aEaA- 
WTA SST: (1°) Ware hat aea- 
Second Plate : First Side 
4 fora: warfera: ih (nie) eestor 
MMT ET Hee: ACT - 
6 Bec: staan Ie ea sre 
Second Plate : Second Side 
7 WRAP TATE We seep 
a vubsreary i! ariuaaee (Tesh) wed eer \- 


9 Teta fafeaerohrry TeTAry (1°) 


wn = 


From the plates published in Ep./nd., Vol.XXXVII. 
Expressed by a symbol. 
The dandas are unnecessary. 


See 
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: Inseriptio 


Third Plate 


arafrot ey TA 


fq.) ae TEA TT HTL (a uiey 


ns of the Early Kadambas 


carbamate: (1°) ay ae act Yo 


ara a wt 


ae ( 1") 
nie aTbereeter CF yor qe 4 ou WME 
errata ferferatats | 


ACME Farr(te Prat 


— 


oe face 


~ 


a ie 


re en 
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No.27 : Plate XXVII 
Halsi Plates of Harivarman, Year 4 


Provenance: — Halsi, Khanapur Taluk, Belgaum District, 
Karnataka State. 

Reference: J.F.Fleet : Ind. Ant., Vol.VI, pp.30-31, 
No.XXV and Plates. 

Language: Sanskrit. 


Metre: Verse 1 Harint; Verses 2-4 Anusfubh, 
Script: Southern, Box-headed, 
Date: Regnal year 4, Phalguna 6u.13. tn characters 


of the Sth-6th century A.D. 
Text! 


First Plate 


1 fox’ 1 wf (1*) TATE TUT saree ETAT 


area - 
a AMT erful gare UP Aa raed art ! 
FAT (TAUT) TTT ~ 


J BTersE Aleleamaf (ips) AML: YU safer) Pretrcet ay 
4 wetay fea: unit sir SUTEIRITTARTEAL (1°) 

arate: fa- 
Ss maaufewufe frorq: TaTers fore Feast han (7) ~ 


Second Plate : First Side 
6 RASTA: (111 1°) Teta wget TST (7) WN, 
3H- 
7 Wn, vedsrrriterecsrarrraatory winger fer - 


1. From the plates in Ind.Ant., Vol.V1 
2. Written on the left margin 


So ette tee aT ee 
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8 TTY 8) Br fev: ceTRareany, aE 
foaeeri- 

9 Uh ae siftrearécrarreg whrartarertea— 

10 NelMmeaarareqeartaae seater Weta - 


12 ; RTE Sea UEKI Dectce-¢ 
13 Hear SUIT (11°) FW -arafizerfar a TPT K ITAA (1+) 
4 at wren a Pram aferrar- 


Third Plate 
5 Mife (1+) SHS (1+) eacaT FURST a at Sea ae (1+) whe 
ad 


_ 


16 Wea AC GeTT yw (11 2 Ie) ePirseky er 
WaT Taty- 

17 BoTafeht: (1°) eq wey aT Wrens ae mernata (11 3 
ee) fa 

WANT Threats LOMO (ie) Qty sre 


19 STU Stay (411*) TAT (s+) és @efarara (11*) 


A ecsaes.s 


t - 
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No.28 : Plate XXVIII 


Halsi Plates of Harivarnian, Year 5 


Provenance: 
Reference: 
Language: 
Metre: 


Seripe: 
Date: 


hapa 


Halsi, Khanapur Taluk, Belgaum District, 
Karnataka State, 

J. Elect 2 Ind.Ant. Vol.VI, pp.31-32, 
No.XXVI and plates. 

Sanskrit. 

Verses 1-3 Anustubh. 

Southern, Box-headed. 

Regnal year 5. In characters of Sth-6th cent. 
A, 1D, 


Text 


First Plate 


i wu ul VELL Tn 


LAUPER TTY] 
CU AAMT WPT ATeTPPTAAT T) (TP VTL eA 
Sitaram, Tanysrererr rae aan Pra eaypea 
Ther: fata frame areca 


Second Plate + First Side 


AURA Ce Ts ea tS 
o thifrreruadtaneren: frerrra: qedhyataateya- 


fara 


yuautfemnntitg ard: Wed wsieeagyerear: HeRTst- 


From the plites in Iad.Aat., Vol.VI. 
This word is given in the margin of the plate, by the side of the hole for 
the ring, instead of in its usual and proper place as the first word of the 


inscription, 


\ 
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8 ateRersf errseterant eae verre stewart 
Second Plate : Second Side 

9 PORTE: weber Ramana Venere 
10 TST TERA RT UIySThuaresg Wau PATA TRY 


Morey fare (*) | wehbe’ x 
: mertaeq- 


12 lea TUTE LD ated fay (1) Hota ay Heer e pay 


Third Plate 

13° STeTsat fa (11) SRST tae qe aT a eta RET 
(1°) Wfrayd) - 

140 weearfer ag wa aw oy (111*) TEP Okan 
TBTBRRAM TTF 7: ) (I*) 

8 RAR BT are, aay? TT EPL iy 
Wehr 

1% NTTAa cera fig Wi) Tarr yet ny: Wen ct 


TWISTETT 11 (311) 


| 
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No.29 : Plate XX1X 


Sangol]]i Plates of Harivarman, Year 8 


Provenance: Sangolli, Sampagaum Taluk, Belgaum Dis- 
trict, Karnataka State, 

Reference: K.N.Dikshit : Ep.Ind., Vol.XIV, pp.163-68 
and Plates, 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verse 1-3 Anusfubh, 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: Regnal ycar 8, Afvayuja ba, 15, Vigupa. In 


characters of the Sth-6th cent. A.D, 
Text! 


First Plate 
has! (ST erase stereos: (1+) 
WUMEU EL areyleel ga SSP Ly (Wed tie) 


oe sprreyry Tare TARE Tar Artery 


3 
qd 
Ss 


TTR OAT wrfetrarern, Uitte - i 
URTOT a, tt ararary FORAY SHAT) - 
Pte (9) AY) vary Tan feet) eef— 


Second Plate : Firs( Side 
ST Re TPA) Oem Fel watery aihkrayatacra— 
Wet taeda Ramiro tome racy efter nf 
MUCH LL tbat aid eat SISSTaTera, fayiy 
PaaS stepefaerd ay: Taam ira 


From the plates in Ep.Ind., Vol.XIV. 
This word is written in the margin opposite line 2. 
Read yqez, 
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10 < aa: Perearefasrafarerss argretae graf epaf— 


Second Plate : Second Side 
nnBinay: wrenenosnary: 2: a ‘wm fayyref- 
areas gyor yp fy: 
12 TART: foopertrsrafrerst tages 
LAT ea: 


3B Tretia ctaworraf ey: nf yy: 
Area 


4 Aer fagelppsypapeys yyy FePronary aepepapay 
§ Hels UAPT USL raboy arg eqeniyarey HTLV Tay( ny) 
lo Weleulaaid welami aah sa) eat ITPA (1+) 


Third Plate 


17 A(s*yeara(eat) wT Parentage! wats (1) tha a 


qva)ra - 
18 WM TaTFA (1°) SHS (+) ag hres Qear wp Ustream fei: (1*) 
Tea Te 


19 Wer PT TT Te ETE 2+) 
went went ar a) eta (au) 1 
20 ere, (Ce) ePeeriorerenfor are eT qm (isn) Posey 
(1*) 
(TD BRL BE) Taira: (1+) Caer UST) wz: (11°) 
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is) 


8 


No.30 3 Pla XNN 


Mahamilappalli Grant of Harivarman, Year 8 


Provenance: 
Reference: 


Language: 
Script: 
Date: 


Not known, 

Srikantha Sastri, Savinenapu (Kannada), 
p.794 and plate; B.R.Gopal, Corp.Kad.Ins., 
No.32, pp.119 ff. 

Sanskrit, 

Southern, Box-headed., 

8th regnal year, Asadha, §u.8, In characters 
of the Sth-6th century A.D. 


Text! 


First Plate 


wana fl fasrrasraed wufirergarey 
FATT TATPAERTAT TMT S AM - 
Mitre arenniaer eifely- 

et teatstftrerraaeg oftefrqrsfuj)- 


Second Plate : First Side 


PH dart  snneey VATE ATT 


Tafa (sy 


UMaine mee: wey - 
MINT ITT: ol fepenperapezarfypea fay yep 


HOST CTV IC ey adrerolyer te) 


Second Plate : Second Side 


10 UI RL eae RUT OTTY 


Ls 


From the plates published ins. 
inthe Volume is fuii of mistak 


‘acnapu pp.798-99. The text published 
~The third plate is Missing. 
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Mo Wem a) wrrertkry weet erremefry— 
12 Waa weezy area (t)at- 
13 Ferefet strareqhy veg tae aha 
4 Ft TeMtesuifeom} WEN aaTe (a) 


si peteg, 


‘, 
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No.31 : Plate XXXI 


Dévagiri Plates of Krsnavarman I and 


Provenance: 


Reference: 


Yuvaraja Dévavarman 


Devagiri, Haveri Taluk, Dharwar District, 
Karnataka State. 

K.T.Telang : JBBRAS, Vol.XI1, pp.300 ff.; 
J.F.Fleet, Ind.Ant.,  Vol.VII, pp.33-35, 
No.XXXV, 


Language: Sanskrit. 
Metre: Verses 1-7 Anusfubh, 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. 
Date: Undated. In characters of the Sth-6th cent. 
A.D, 
Text! 
First Plate 
1 fren fasrafacedes eattertargaer( wr) - 
Tearattres arena 
2 Wire ren earns (af) ororeq smite reraty fararat 
sTikasrrart 


IPSS TATE sete: waste 
faqeraekey 
4 UFR ITE (I) AST CATT WAT 


Second Plate : First Side ' 


5 Tregrecerrerrg eenrraarer eretrercrorey atporamf: firq- 
6 TN Sa yaetgaren: wayvaen raters Prevenyafecnet ert: 


1. From the plates in Ind.Ant., Vol. VII. 
=. This is expressed by a symbol engraved on the left margin of the plate. 
Fleet reads it as sf 
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7 wtvertres ania: ore: Aer wenteerrebrrheareet 
8 aay ga: Rrra ws grew Pratihy aa cerry 
(Lie) WC seyeT 


Second Plate : Second Side 

9 staedf UW WaTETTTHA MT) qZMa) walt wy (2) - 
(Se) enPirefe( Per) a UW YTareTT (11°) 

10 Swe AA) (1 ) (sr) Eired ea) yer IAT Tahrerateh (1° 
Fel Teal Wer arfiq:? Te aa 

11 FAT(eT) HT (A Yi (atte) att(at) Rede BPMODw weer 
Vitra (ey) unt a fread weuscparht a 
(Matt) 

2 tH UY Yer Beam) irelure(ay) (16) LeU ere 
ofa STE A( S+)-TIETTAY 
(it atte) 


Third Plate 

13 taeut Went at a eta aay ) (1) Ute adueentir 
ARH UA YA ty (4+) 

14 ATRIA Hepa (1) wear faq car 
yfaferreds 1 (511°) 

1S CATIA STAG a(t) apa (1¢) a AHA a(x) 
Sra ees) 11 (611°) 

16 warad act a: Wea (set (1) Tiedt: (1+) 
WTAE (S*) THN S* ARTA ATA: 11 (711°) 
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4 
No.32 : Plate XXXII 


Birur Plates (Spurious) of 
Vignuvarman, Year 3 
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Provenance: Birur, Birur Hobali, Kadur Taluk, Chik- 


magalur District, Karnataka State. 


Reference: B.L.Rice : Ep.Carn., Vol.VI, p.91, Kd.162 


Language: Sanskrit, 

Metre: Verses 1-3 Anustubh, 

Script: . Southern, 

Date: *. Regnal year 3, Phalguna §u.5, In characters 


“of the 8th cent, A.D, 
Text' 


First Plate 
1 rs” (ey motes faery TRU (1°) VTA 
2A ASSERT 1 (iit) WAR 
Pitan stectatdatagil- 


4 VETTE RAT WTAE AERA 


Second Plate : First Side 


5 WaT a Wot Wea (TI) SAAT fafaanesrr: 
Tests yar feewfrracoaradtactiy- 


1. Tom the plates in Ep.Car., Vol.VI. 


2. Hecause of the late characters, this record is considered as Spurious. 


“ ntents seem to be acceptable as contemporary events. 


But 
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Second Plate : Second Side 


Third Plate : First Side 
I WCDMA URRI a wety: gepAhy: ware} werns- 
400 fMardamedysafefey: ardttara Hew wa f)- 
Baihyenry ayer: 

Is Merde aalteret ian aera CET y LSE 

16 “AT Fea ay) Vfarareyf cai aredy va: Yusredagrey ry ayy ea}aye [34 - 
7 Rea warekireatea afoesaa aoqyrmfor ehara 
18 WTA Bway 


Third Plate : Second Side 
19 USHA ee) A yarata «wes Wwe waite 
qearetifara: i 
20 wT Foyqeane Preaty acres hrederane HeTh 
21 UTA weuegeraife ceavtaerdagaear Uenefaha: fra- 
22 are we STEM (1+) TT orthrm Wetec 
23 SaPeUee Tae aT) (1*) Tet ae 


Fourth Plate : First Side 


26 UW awe wacars (1+) a: WaT EAT 
27 Ufturafacafa a THAN aavadteaty Ure (WA) (1*) 
aefiret yer y- 


28 aT TsSIPTRTafeh: (1°) eT TET Ueq Year we 7a 
TST WAT) tt (211°) 


a 
1. The intended reading may be Tardteeteffef=y:. 
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Fourth Plate ; Sccond Side 


29 weet weMt aT a eta ERT |) (1 
Tee (UAT) TTY 1 (311) 


*) Uitertureerhr( fir) 


NING gat BIL sa adios Sith tint atacentene den neenemmmennseataentiaiatinaianien senile 


eae a 
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No.33 : Plate XXXIII 


Perbbafa Grant of Visnuvarman, Year 5 


Provenance: Kora, Tumkur Taluk, Tumkur District, Kar- 


nataka State. 
Reference: Mys.Arch.Rep., 1925, p.98. ‘ 
Language: Sanskrit. : 
Metre: ~ Verse 1 Anusfubh. 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. 
Data: Regnal year 5, Karttika §u.15. In characters 


of Sth Cent. A.D. 
Text! 


First Plate 
1 Tater fort rere at fap aes aerfer (1 ) eeerd afar 
eayl 
2 TTD TATA ) TPE TTT aaa eT . 
3 ATeRmiaren efedtqarent ofan erreeat- 
4 TROT) PTT, ST fare steer fSrt: 


Second Plates Elest Side 
5 4l EUTAY TERT Se frat STIR UAC HST (Ee) q 
6 Seafarer Wed RAH ATAU TETE USMS - 


TAME UCR ET Wray vis TAU CUTST- 
8 Tecra faint Afra yes ESET 


Second Plate : Second Side 


Oo OSNeT : WaESAnearriceant wee ants tofstreerty 


1, From the Plates in Mys.Arch.Rep., 1925, 
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10 STR hr(:) serenely aterm thrermiary F- 
1 OMRES sriseragara afierfrey teafeara(:*) 
12 Uiteutecrsmiiers far: Teer: wartizara: 


Third Plate 
30 sevefatvamrany: TRAIT area wa: | 
4  (Asueal Ue) wera Tafa 1 
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No.34 : Plate XXXIV 


Mudigere Plates of Visnuvarman, Year 9 


Provenance: MUdigere, Tarikere Taluk, Chikmagalur dis- 
trict, Karnataka State, 

Reference: B.R.Gopal : Corp.Kad.Ins., pp.132 ff. 

Language: — Sanskrit. 


Metre: Verses 1-3 Anugsfubh. 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. 
Date: Regnal year 9, Sravana, Paurnamast. In char- 


acters of Sth-6th cent, A.D, 
Text! 


First Plate 
1 PSR (it) tafe (ie) Taerfararrrreae(eiya: 1+) 
frre: waeaeltrenewraneare 1 (111+) 
2 fares: Were: went: Hear efteoor- 


aeinenn- 
3 4efe Aremnige sais: Sreara: Ae 
atic hina: 


Second Plate : First-Side 
a TUBS weer eee ipe) UE ttt 
Wel gtr 
saitaest eecrarenmrntinnra atfafear— 
ferermery: caarery— 
6 Temyfasyentrea: wecrershilinn: wear wer: fauy- 
fasnta- 


1. After the text published in Kannada Prabha (Daily) of 7.8.1983 and in 
Corp. Kadamba Ins., No.36, pp.132 ff. 
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Sccond Plate : Second Side 
7 WTA: atfasqasfuredilay: waeaat wae 


arecritoofarent fireit 

8 Weafary smrengt zak eanerasrares are 
sayray- 

gurftgaured sree enerea: «arrears 
aferat rary 


Third Plate 
0 MA Sree (ey) THEA (ry ARPS YAT YT 
TPT Te: (16) MV WET 
bower ata: ae mer rer WAL) (20+) Caza eM aT 
Std AYIA (My ) 
wives eter eH WET yW Cristy fa 


Nu 
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No.35 : Plate XNXXV 
Miidigere Plates of Sithhavarman, Year § 


Provenance: Midigcre, Tarikere Taluk, Chikmagalur dis- 
trict, Karnataka State. 


Reference: B.R.Gopal : Corp, Kad. Iny., Pp.139 fh Gs 
Gai, Ep.ind,, VoL XLIT, Ppp.187 (fl. & Plates. 

Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verse 1: Arya; Verses 2 and 3; Anuspubh, 

Script: Southern, Box-headed. 

Date: Regnal year 5, Pausa, 10 (dasamt). In char- 


acters of 5th-6th cent. A.D. 


Text! 


1 3if° caer 11 Fenrerecrrer iter Prameararmitearn far (1*) 
2 Saft Serer fenperraranratig TEE Wt (11) 
3 fase (2) setter: WTS TRU Sa eT TAM: 


Second Plate : First Side 


4 Teme Ramanan TOT sftp wreaf- 


1. From the ta WessioOns supplied. ty the Director of [pi euphy, Tho toxt 
| PM My Plgraphy 
published tn Kannada Crabha (Daily) of 7.8.1983 and in Corp. Kadamba 
Jns., pp.139 ff, contains many mistakes; see alsy Ep.ind., VoI.XLIL., 
pp.187 ff. 


2. Expressed by a symbol in the left margin of the plate. 
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Second Plate : Second Side 
7 SUA ODAC RAI COT na al Sh 
g TR TUTSAIS ara WaT WAT EAT WaT Aey WaT 
g rrern fopyafergadhti ATTA TTT UTA TET 


Third Plate : First Side 


WW eariyeal frais org WAV SVS TOS aA: 
arreuncarelaiat— 

METER TATA SA PRES PTT AT TATA TT STATA 
aatraract ferent - 


2 wafaratarthykieorn wraia vst: ae Tepe ETAT SATS aT: 


Third Plate : Second Side 

4 Aan warty weitere alfa: 
aT ST — 

14% Wace We ant fat era a far ea eT: 
fire- 

1s eat meraredarrrearrrer yore frcafara strerareyy 

- Fourth Plate 
16 aTereteeteren cferermren: sire, ws weahradrart 


RETA, 
7 castofteretfafa 1 sere nn aefreet ar ee ust barrett: 
(1°) Te 


iy EL ART PTET Te Tar TT (211*) 
VACATE OAT Al BLA AY- 
yo aTnT (ey ofearkerearin ATH Ted CT (tlt) Sf 
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No.36 : Plate XXXVI 


Sival]l Plates of Kygnavarman II: Year 7 


Provenance:  Sival|i, Shikaripur Taluk, Shimoga District, 
Karnataka State. 

Reference: M.S. Nagaraja Rao and K.V.Ramesh : Cop- 
per Plate Inscriptions from Karnataka-Recent 
Discoveries (1985), pp.1-4 and plates. 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verses 1 and 2 Anugsfubh. 

Script: Southern characters. 

Date: Regnal year 7, First half of the 6th cent. A.D. 
Text! 


First Plate 
rater (1°) sftfasresreren tarirrenrarp ren 
seareanfifraarn arrereiaren erftttgarent arr - 
AVA TET Se ATA TT — 
fate ararn quiyfatiarit tax waa fera- 
aEinfthriarn sifsascniarh Tear fearrery— 


Second Plate : First Side 
EO SAMSASTUCU PROT: STTERSATRI- 
unifayearquaass: Toad: ATR 
mpateetqennt: sent: WASATRTSa(F49) farst- 
Aa) Wad aiftaoulare my sry aE) ora 


10 stoasraertara tft 


1. 


After the text published in C.P. Inscriptions from Karnataka- Recent 
Discoveries, p.3-4. 


- 
2 
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A Second Plate : Second Side 
rr wreaea (a) Wea euroy FT (q) ahey- 
12 BA Veaelfray TPR rea ery we- 
13 Pree Uy yosfimay TRA ro feae Paw 
14 »3f Fay wane ay gerserueutetrgeiy meni 
19 alt aru fS aera Wfoureett wu fercu 
16 Wet awry (We) WA une 


Text? 


Third Plate 
17 FRI Ferny WF rays (1°) aaa) yPOF ws) UTePo aq- 
IS ORN(S*+)>) ay WRT Fe Phin Ter Ww usar 
W UTTAR EZ TAY Wafer (1+) = S*) Porerfreay UT depp 
20 TIMTAFT (1+) Ses (1) aE Preteen TTT USI Firerartz fy: (1°) 
WT ey rey y= 
21 FF (:*)' weg Te] Tet ETT (Unt) tray "RUT Md Catt) jy 
Wa EMIT) (1) Ulver ar 
22 CaN, TT treaty TT (ate y 


hacia ee 
1. Read wraratéa 


Kannada | is used here, 
3. Sandhi has not been Observed here. 


Rem Dt ant stiaeeeeiiamae 
a SAT ERAN AS lege eer 
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Dm NQI NW 


9 


No.37 : Plaie XXXVI 
Bannahalli Plates of Krsnavarman I, Year 7 


Provenance: Bannahal|i, Chikmagalur Taluk and District, 
Karnataka State, 
Reference: F.Kiclhorn : Ep.ind, Vol.V1, pp.l8 ff. and 


Plates. 
Language: Sanskrit. 
Metre: Verses 1-5 Anusfubh, 
Script: Southern, 
Date: Regnal year 7, Karttika $u.5, Jyesha- 


naksatra, In characters of the 6th cent. A.D, 
Text! 


First Plate 
Pure (ue) water SUE Aare ell ea fer peep: (1*) 
MMe ea BIE (trey 
TTR Metra ApTe- 
waren eftttyarni Tirana 


Second Plate : First Side 
Ateerartt Borah h re epsrey STREVTATSET: 
ats eeresufasraty: frenfastacy 
RATT TAT A farwperafyairennst 


Second Plate : Second Side 


were ara Fare lea ey Wa Gt) heat meat 


a 


1 


2. 


From the plates in Ep.tnd., Vol.VI, 
Expressed by a symbol. 
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10 HERTS (SY) PAETAN( S*) Te UT ores caer raf - 


Ul 
12 
13 


1 


Nu 
i) 


el 


ad 
oo) 


to 


6 


27 


HULUISEL tate eafarererarar fal ase 
TAA THE UST TTA eflurchiray 
FAAS are Way a fefaerrat 


Third Plate : First Side 
SIMEON Usa SAUER a greeny 
aera wena irearry stfeare4ra Preeti 
Yara sieafernined ceertatauy ata ATE 
TOT eet: warttaara: (a) weetaeert: (1*) Ufeacenia- 
Wator Ware Tanai arrarcawr 


Third Plate : Second Side 
targisrert reaver Vea suse: 
et (ll) Sta A Vea rah 

aehred yen ayer 
TRATROTTPEAT: (19) TET eT ART AA)! 
HTT 
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AST AAA) Ul (20r) a TG WReeaai ox eee are 


(1°) 
ATT aT Wert afa Reina sey purer (131%) 


Fourth Plate 
CIM UST AT eT APY ey) ute atlueenton 
Ne TTR eT Cai) sth EaPriad ufo uefa 
(1) 
Tart t Prave yectrsreantt Au (511°) 
ast arusierar- 


il 


Pred(af) aw wearer raft (i) TACT, 


TATED: (11°) 


SS 


| 


Sandhi has not been observed here, 
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No.38 : Plate XXXVITI 


Kirukupputiira Grant of Krsnavarman II, Year 15 


Provenance: — Akki- Alar, WU: tagal Taluk, Dharwar District, 


: Karnataka State, 

Reference: Karnataka lascriptions, Vol, MH, pp.2 ff. and 
plates, 

Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verses 1-4 Anustubh, 

Script: Southern, 

Date: Regnal year 15. In characters of the 6th cent. 
A.D. 

Text! 


First Plate 


1 STR or) rater (i) efasraaerrent carpe 
TERT Rika 

2 FCT) Tena oT) erfeftyaror wheat errr - 
URL 

3 STRSTR aan aPoresfantrens: wy 

(aaa: Tafa: erreurs freq arivende- 

Sar srrrsmrdtatitatagatateqercacy: ad steer: 


Second Plate ¢ First Side 
6 FINA: sta fsrt: uly: ylayy— 
7 UleROTMfaAT: stTreM: farsertarert utes) Aria 
8 Vfvsarniara z ASAP Te Ere MIATA 
9 afrote rea area 7) rpafay(2 "Nara Frene arorerfy 


{. itom the Plates in Karnataka Inscriptions, Vol I. 
Expressed by a symbol, 


A ET TORRENTS oa vgn 
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10 


15 
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Tarte dferge' fry fay eae ) 


Second Plate : Second Side : 
anteater train featyaca:) Wes weft mada. 
ert Swart (1*) aenfirerft 7 arrmrats qnrgeal wa- 
META TH (UW) BOY aT (1+) SHIA APTA wafers 41 weft - 
TAC aT R(T) Taree: (1°) Fee tea wer afr: 

TRY 
TEA TAT Wei (TT) CULL) tre Wee aT a ete aE (1+) 


Vhird Plate 
Wee hee ey due (rr) 
red Weer 
SA TEM ITTY (ey eet aT ert tata SrIreS Urey, 
(113114) 
waintxusahrritt: werrracefeha: (1*) 
friar per 
ara werearuenttur: (liste) Tareryey: feraneq ut sft i 
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No.39 : Plate XXXIX 


Sirsi Plates of Krsnayarman Il, Year 19 


Provenance: Ajjiba], Sirsi Taluk, North Kanara District, 
Karnataka State, 

Reference: V.S.Sukthankar : Ep.Ind., 
Vol.XVI, pp.268 ff, 

Language: Sanskrit. 


Metre: Verses 1-2 Anustubh, 
Script: Southern, Box-headed. 
Date: Regnal year 19, Karttika, Fullmoon day. In 


characters of the 6th cent, A.D, 
Text! 


First Plate 
1 (farany* caer (11+) fasrrearrent tarry nerearar ay- 
2 ST LATA AT) paz ay ATTRA OT ( ur} ) 
3. erfedtyaren( ori) ice aT Taran (oT) 
4 STs ar at) Oran (AT) afrepoorenss epee — 


Second Plate ; First Side 
5 Ust(:*) otra TT) Te fal) Pere gee TaT a+ TEMA 
6 Ftserarferrarreitersa 3H) ah :+) SST: Waar pps 
7 UTR wR) TAH aattariviren(en) apq- 
SOUT preteen a atpey ary fey — 


Second Plate : Second Side 
a ee 


1. From the plates in Epdad., VoL XVI. 
*. There are faint (races of this word, 
3. The length of ur is added at the lop of the siarz, 


cnt fi 
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10 PrRoTSsary araaiesy wetter way! ara 
11 Stared TenTeggvane? Seayee caer (11+) 
12 A syenRrtn w yeaah (1°) gerrg- 


Third Plate 
13. wat USSARTUTTH TY Ta (11+) Ses (1°) weft (3 
14 AUT TT TSTA(:*) TORT (;* *) Ft Ter Ter y= 
15 PF 9) ee we weT EL HHH) ) ema) wee (at) a 
Weta rs 
160 FETA 1+) wee) atieerty fagra(at) saraa * 
PRC) AR: (1211) 
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No.40 : Plate XL 


Sival]i Plates of Krsnavarman II, Year 22 


Provenance: Sivalli, Shikaripur Taluk, Shimoga District, 
Karnataka State. 

Reference: M.S.Nagaraja Rao and K.V, Ramesh Copper 
Plate Inscriptions from) Karnataka: Recent 
Discoveries, 6-7, 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verses 1-3 Anus{ubh. 

Script: Southern characters, 

Date: Regnal year 22. First half of the 6th cent. 
A.D. 


Text! 


First Plate 
PUA EE TSE ATT LOATH Ad Cee OTL ) (14) 
UPEERAPT Weary afer (uit) 
ANC oT TOE OUT CEES TET UT Ep eA 
arbidaaat Aerniaren erftedrgarent afer 


Second Plate : First Side 
TAP TAT steer aren aerate 
TSE IIA EH ama apr ererar lend - 
LRA FT) ATARI (9) TARERTATRATT TSR - 
HOTT ep TABS HTT RSA ETT 
YR dbrereearrsrraa uferaarany rea 


ater the text published in C.P.Jns. of Karnataka, Recent Discoveries, 
pp.4-7. 
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Second Plate ;: Second Side 


12 Ve; TP IETS rmiacee x RI- 
13 fe fags UM Ta yey FRITIMNAY Jegepy— 
M4 foe ary Ware TT are tains WETURITS [eq — 


16 silica TU AN etaor (ua Uitte fasr 
DUCE ETT () Barry] 4 

17 We Whey (way seq. aT CrE AS oftauircyrayf 4, Tele - 

8ST GT Tarren NCU OL ET Tere gree] 

19 WaT wT (Latte CEerd Wears x, SET are are (1+) 
(art at) q- 


20 OA ata TSA TIT (ISL) Rerfee TOYA: 1 
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Third Plate 


16 1 Wea (1*) Tea a 


WATS 


17 CEO TARE (16) SHOT TeMt Ue aT Weta 
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No.42 : Plate XLII 


Tagaré Plates of Bhogivarman 


Provenance: Vagare, Belur Taluk, Hassan District, Kar- 


Reference: 
Language: 


Metre: 
Script: 
Date: 


' Tater i 


nataka State, 
R.Narasimhachar, M.A.R., 1918, p.35. 
Sanskrit. 

Verses 1-4 Anusfubh, 

Southern alphabet. 

Undated. In characters of 6th cent. A.D, 


Text! 


First Plate 


2 STS ITETA( aT: ) Ofer sePooperarera (A: ) (1+) ATES Ae 
i F MTUUM AMA (11 11%) Tey Ta ee TATE Tey ex 
(ar) Fata 
4 Ce TENT 1) Re) a Pees asa BRR) Agate 
| Ted- 
Serato aprerrigrory Teta wert we 


Second Plate : First Side 


6 SAM a) tea STULL T i tarpey raf WEL Dat gay 
TULA tector fageepey: tat eA SAT: (7) faqgenrea: yoy 


x a AVSe: Fer sren ererer: (01) Perera (lun iy 
> MLDS M eC bere pay ap 


YA AUI uperefor farsi: TRAIT: (3) Teest Para: (a) 
faferera:( 2) 

ee ee 

] 


From the photograph and after the text published in M.ALR., 1918, 


Read te 


ME Ury 
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No. 43: Plate XLII 


Tadagani Inscription of Madhuvarman 


Provenance: Tadagani, Shikaripur Taluk, Shimoga Dis- 
trict, Karnataka State. 
Reference: L.Rice, Ep.Carn., Vol, VIM Sk.66. 


Language: Sanskrit. 

Metre: Verse 1 Anusfubh. 

Script: Southern Characters. 

Date: In characters of about the 6th cent. A.D. 


Text! 


1a (ie) @abeererter anegren - 

2 erearhfart Area (arery) 

4 eyes wdatecaue... 

5 mere why = ca. 

6 att: aera wart greu: 

7 OTe T ara arerersfe ae 
RODE Becetnee Lraithe ity 

9 Ad Sao LE Tae we ar ai (za) - 
107 eT) (ie) afgarhreerfor farat- 
Ian ara taht: Cries) 

12 STE efi 
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No.44 : Plate XLIV 


Konntr Rock Inscription of Dimddara 


Provenance: Konntr, Gokak Taluk, Belgaum District, 
Karnataka State. 
Reference: Vleet: Ind. Ant., VoLXXI1, p.93. 


Language: Sanskrit. 
Metre: Anusjubh,. 
Script: Southern characters. 
Date: In characters of about the 6th cent. ALD. 
. 
scald 
Text 2 
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CONCLUSION 


It wakes to examine the nature of the state and society under the 


early Kadambas with the help of epigraphical sources. 


The examination of polity includes the projection of an image that 
the royalty constructed of itself and, on the other, the various 
aspects of political structure in a given socio-economic setup. The 
examination of self image which the dynasty in general claimed 
greatness and legitimacy as well as through the presentation of an 
individual king as having hero, as a protector and fountain head of all 
dharma, as a munificent donor, as a divine figure, as of an attractive 
mien and finally as a patron of arts and culture. 

It is well known that most early medieval dynasties of early 
medieval south India invented its own origin myths. Those origin 


myths form part of the Prasastis and take the form of those drawing 


typically on the itihasa - Purana tradition of northern India. In most 


cases, they cortain an elaborate accounts of a genealogy of the 
stiryavamsa or Chandravamsa lineage up to an eponymous founder of 
the dyansty in question and from him, through historically known 
figures, down to the contemporary ruler who makes the grant.’ Even 
here, figures up to and including the eponymous founder belong to 
the realm of mythology. After him, the figures may be historically 
known, but still no necessarily do the accounts the same dynasty in 
different records tally in the matter of sequence of rulers, etc., 
especially about the remote past, although about the more recent 
past there may be agreement in a general way. This may mean that 
these historical traditions records not so much what ‘actually 
happened’ but what the authors and their patrons believed or wanted 
themselves and other to believe to have happened. One can find the 
deliberate attempt to link the historical reality of the ruling dyansty 
with the mythical lineages of the Itihasa - Purana milieu and thus claim 
origins which would validate the ruling dynasty within the existing 
system.’ 

In spite of the clear non-Sanskritic origin of the Kadamba 
dynasty* they participated vigrously in a Pan-Indian tradition of the 


origin of the dynasties.’ This points from 5th-6th century A.D. 
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onwards in south Indian and beyond. 


The main motive behind the projection of dynastic tradition in 


glowing terms was to seek an ideological legitimacy along with 


political validation. The deliberate attempt to claim the Ksatriya 
status’ sought to establish their power and authority within the 
framework of the dominant which had accepted the theory of 
Varnasramadharma as the organizing principle in society. The ideals 
of Chakravartin and warrior hero® helped in seeking some political 
validation. The military and political aspects of kingship justifies his 
wielding the coercive power, both for the maintenance of the ideal 
social order and for the purpose of defence and expansion.’ The 
positive role of the king in economic and social transformation is 
brought out by the donor image in glowing terms and in pursuance to 
the rajadharma. The projection of such an image of a ruler was 
necessary to legitimize the polity which came into existence from 
5th - 6th centuries A.D. onwards in south India and refined in course 
of time. In the understanding of political theorists, every now or changed 
form of state requires its own legitimacy. Therefore, the Kadamba 
state in western Karnataka Sought legitimacy in ways different from 
those in the earlier periods. 

Searching towards the exact nature of early kadamba state in 4th- 


5th century AD. certain models emerge up which need to be 
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tested empirically. The first model that one can examine is the 


centripitalism in Kadamba state. According to this model, the king as 


one who concentrated in himself all the authority and power of the 
state, a suzerain, over a large number of local chiefs, local magnates 
and local groups. In the matter of bureaucracy, the important landed 
magnates is directly responsible to the state and in the field of 
revenue a centralized system of taxation where the entire revenue 
goes to the state exchequer. The picture of the Kadamba kingdom is 
something different from that centralized structure. The land grants 
that had been given to the individuals, brahmanas, devabhoga, 
brahmadeyas, buddhist monasteries and Jaina basadis mention 
superior rights to the land to the donee’, a picture which suggest that 
the rents were collected and enjoyed by various levels of graded 
hierarchy of intermediaries placed between the state and the primary 
producers. It is also very doubtful to describe these beneficiaries as 
bureaucratic agents. So, the state was nota centralized one, at various 
powerful centres of powers were emerging due to the land grants and 
the different immunities that the state provided to them. 

The model of a segmentary state, originally constructed by Aidan 


southall to explain the ‘Alur Society’ in East Africa has been used by 
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Burton stein to describe the character of some of the early medieval 


states of south India. He opines that, in south Indian situation, the 


segmentary state epitomize the following characteristics : 


a. A dual sovereignty consisting of actual political sovereignty and 
what is called ritual hegemony. 

Multiplicity of ‘Centres’, each of them exercising political con 

trol over a part or segment, of the political system encompassed 

by the state but one of them having primary over the others as a 

source of ritual hegemony. 

‘Specialized administrative staff’ operating at within the 

segment. 

A highly pyramidal organization. 

In the kadamba kingdom, the study of Kadamba inscriptions 
suggest that the king exercise the practical sovereignty over his 
subjects and domain and each of the land grants (either issued by the 
subordinate ruler or by an individual) issued with the consent of the 
king.’ Further we have no proof of specialized administrative staff 
operating at the segments, as the segments came into existence at a 
later period and the bureaucratic list mention only senapati, 
grambhojaka, ajnapati!' whose functions are not clearly defined. So, 


the models ofa ‘segmentary state’ for Kadamba state does not hold 
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much water and it is really impractical to put the state into a water 


tight model. 


The concept of ‘Asiatic mode of Production’ which is a refined 
Marxian variant of ‘orientel Despotism’ has been used by Kathleen 
Gough to resurrect and use in the context of the state in early 
medieval south India. According to this model, the state is an 
‘archaic state’, the characteristics of which are generally those of the 
Asiatic mode of production with little or no private property, the 
identity of tax and rent, the existence of large irrigation works 
managed by the state and the prevalence of slavery on a large scale 
and finally a despotic ruler. 

The examination of Kadamba inscriptions suggests that the state 
was certainly a pioneering agency in the creation of large scale 
irrigation networks! but one can also trace the individual 
ownership on land'* and having no evidence of the prevalence of 
slavery. Further , one cannot characterize the king as a despotic one, 
as he is always presented is land charters as well wisher to his pu- 
pil. Therefore, the idea of Asiatic mode of production is not worthy 
of consideration as an alternative to explain polity and society of the 
early Kadamba state. 


The study of Kadamba inscription reveals that the land grant 
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given to the individuals, brahmanas, devabhoga, buddhist monastries 
and the jaina basadis, certain rights were also transferred to the 
donee though in most cases the Kadamba land charters mention but 
in two cases ie, in Sivalli Grant of Krsnavarman II and in case of 
Tagari plates of Bhogivarman", it has been mentioned that the tract of 
land was granted exemptions from 1/6th and 32 (Thirty two) imposts 
respectively. Though the Kadamba land charters are silent over the 
existence of the royal court and the actual working of royal officials in 
administrative and fiscal area. 

There are certain Parameters which have not been mentioned in 
the Kadamba land charters and these aspects point towards a 
deviation from the ‘feudal polity’ model there are - 
1. Fiscal and administrative rights of the donee are not confirmed 
in land charters. 
2. The Judicial rights of the landed magnates or beneficiaries (both 


individual and institutional) are not clearly visible. 


3. Whether the peasantry and artisans were free or were attached to 


the beneficiaries along with the landgrants is not visible. 
4. The local landed chiefs, institutions still recognizing the 
political and ritual sovereignty of the ruler. 


The absence of these parameters in Kadamba land charters leads 
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us to presume that Kadamba state and society was in the process of 


transition. On the whole, therefore, it would appear from the analysis 


of the inscriptions that the Kadamba state and society can at best be 


said to have been semi-feudal in character. 
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Excavation reports published by Archeological survey of India. 
Examination of the different early Kadamba inscription in order 
to decipher the nature of the state & society (The data has been 
catalogued in table No. 1.1 to 1.6), Emergence of landed 
magnates during the period. Nature of the pariharas provided to the 


donees, picture of the social stratification. 


Polity and Political Structure - 

An Analysis of the State and Society, 

A study in Epigraphy : 

Traditional approach in political history writings. Notion of 


Oriental Despotism and Asiatic Mode of Production, nature of the 


early Kadamba state through empirical study of the inscriptions. 


Nature of the graded land rights transferred to the 


buddhist samghas, jaina basadis and brahmanas along with the 
devadanas, Chronology of the early Kadamba rulers, Notion of 
Chakravarti Ksétra presented in early Kadamba inscriptions, 
projection of the monarch as a protector par excellence. Nature 


of the land grants. Different grades of the state officials 


presented in the epigraphs, Nature of the standing army and 


royal courts, Proliferation of the castes and varnas, process of 


acculturation. 


5. Summary and conclusion: 103-112 
Imperical testing of the inscriptions for deciphering the 

nature of the early Kadamba state, using different models of 

south Indian political writings, the testing of the different 


models in early Kadamba political and social structure. 


Appendix : 1. Details of the early Kadamba Inscriptions : 
0.1 Malavajji Inscription of a Kadamba King. 

0.2 Chandravalli Inscription of Mayurvarman 

0.3 Halsi Plates of Yuvaraja Kakutsthavarman, year 80. 
0.4 Talagunda Inscription of Santivarman 

0.5 Grant of Mrgésavarman, Year 2 


0.6 Devagiri plates of Mrgésavarman, Year 3 


Honnavar Plates of the time of Ravivarman and Kaikeya 
Citrasena 

Halsi Plates of Harivarman, Year 4 

Halsi Plates of Harivarman, Year 5 

Sarigolli Plates of Harivarman, Year 8 

Mahamila ppalli Grant of Harivarman, Year 8 


Dévagiri Plates of Krsnavarman I and Yuvarja Dévarman. 


Birur Plates (Spurious) of Visnuvarman 
r 


Perbbata Grant of Visnuvarman, Year 5 
Madigere Plates of Visnuvarman, Year 9 
Madigere Plates of Sinihavrman, Year 5 

Sivalli Plates of Krsnavarman II, Year 7 
Kirukupputéra Grant of Krsnavarman II, Year 15 
Sivalli Plates of Krsnavarman II, Year 22 

Vennir Plates of Krsnavarman II 

Tagare Plates of Bhogivarman 


Tadegani Inscription of Madhuvarman 


Dévagiri Plates of Mrgésavarman, Year 4 


Hosanagara Plates of Mrgésavarman, Year 6 
Hitna Hebbégilu Plates of Mrgésavarman, Year 7 
Hiresakuna Plates of Mrgésavarman, 

Regnal Year 8 

Halsi Plates of Mrgésavarman, Year 8 

Banavasi Inscription of Mrgésavarman 
Talagunda stone Inscription of the time of 
Mrgésavarman and queen Prabhavati 

Kudgere plates of Vijaya Siva Mandhatrvarman, 
Year 2 

Shimoga Plates of Mandhatrraja, Year-5 
Nilambur Plates of Ravivarman, Year 5 

Halsi Plates of Ravivarman, Year | 1 

Kuntagani Plates of Ravivarman, Year 12 
Davanagere Plates of Ravivarman, Year 34 
Sivsi Plates of Ravivarman, Year 35 

Halsi Plates of Ravivarman 

GudnApur Inscription of Ravivarman 

Halsi Plates of Ravivarman 

K4sipura plates (Durmaya Grant) of Ravivarman 


K4vadi fragmentary Inscription of Ravivarman 


